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THE CROWN ITINERANT 
NOTES ON THE ROYAL TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA 


HE following desultory reflections are put together by one who was 

privileged to accompany the royal party throughout the tour of the 
Union, the High Commission Territories and the Rhodesias, but who before 
the visit was a complete stranger to Southern Africa, and is very conscious 
that only a superficial view of the country was within his scope. At the best, 
a journey of ten thousand miles traversed in two months could afford no 
more than a glimpse of so vast a landscape and a nodding acquaintance with 
its many peoples. But the special conditions of the tour imposed further 
disabilities. That which was seen was obscured by curtains of fluttering 
flags, that which was heard was drowned by boom of saluting guns and 
carillons of bells. Reality is not to be apprehended in a ceremonial atmo- 
sphere so fleeting and so artificial. Yet these were the conditions in which 
the King himself had to seek direct acquaintance with so many millions of 
his subjects, and the impressions that formed themselves in the mind of one 
who travelled in proximity to him are perhaps worthy of record, if only 
because they may have affinity with the ideas of the African scene that have 
been conceived at the constitutional summit of the Empire. 

The description of the tour that has been propagated by the popular news- 
papers in England is that of an uninterrupted triumphal progress. Such 
a description is so much required by the conventions of loyal courtesy now 
accepted by the British press that it might by itself foster the suspicion that 
something was being concealed. Let it be said then at the outset that the 
popular version is in all essentials perfectly trustworthy. The political tide 
in the Union is certainly flowing at present against the Government of 
General Smuts and the United Party. The reasons are not directly related 
to the monarchy or the British connexion: rival interpreters associate them 
with the introduction of a mild rationing scheme and other post-war restric- 
tions on the one hand and with the Union’s recent rebuff by the United 
Nations on the other. How strong is the current cannot be judged until the 
general election, which is expected next year; there are some who think that 
it will suffice to carry Dr. Malan into power. But whatever the estimate of 
its force, a trend of opinion in this direction is pro ¢anto a trend towards 
republicanism. In these circumstances the negative fact is remarkable, but 
is literally true, that in the whole course of the royal journey, sometimes 
through parliamentary constituencies that have been faithful to the republican 
cause from the very foundation of the Union, there was never one single 
word or gesture that could be interpreted as hostile to the persons of the 
King and his family. The solitary apparent exception occurred when a Zulu 
miner on the Rand attempted to charge the royal car, and had to be fended 
off by the Queen with her sunshade; and even he turned out to be a fanatical 
loyalist who wanted to present Princess Elizabeth with a ten-shilling note! 
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On the other hand, there were marked differences in the visible and 
audible qualities of the reception. Cape Town, where the visit had been 
perhaps over-publicized in advance, seemed to have become rather blasé; 
but the staleness evaporated on the day the Vanguard docked, and the sound 
of cheering was never out of the royal ears throughout the four days of the | 
stay in the city. That was the attitude of the people; as to the politicians, 
it has to be noted that practically all the Nationalist members of both Houses 
absented themselves from the presentation of the loyal address, though they | 
appeared in full force at the state opening of Parliament. In proportion to 
population, Durban must be credited with the most impressive volume of 
cheering. Although the demonstration had the air of having been organ- 
ized, there is no need to agree with those who, probably reasoning 4 
priori, argued that the people intended to hail their sovereign less as King 
of South Africa than as King of England, a potential ally, that is, against the 
other European race of the land, from whom they still felt themselves to be 
alien. Certainly the few Tricolours were completely submerged in the sea 
of Union Jacks; but the simplest explanation was probably best, that 
Durban was determined to do better than its rival, Port Elizabeth, the 
enthusiasm of whose welcome had received much publicity in the press. . 
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The Undemonstrative Afrikaner 


Y contrast, the predominantly Afrikaans-speaking centres were very 

much more restrained. Bloemfontein gave a calm but urbane and 
dignified reception; one member of the Household had the sense that the 
atmosphere was charged with suppressed hysteria, but the present writer 
perceived no more than the extension of courteous hospitality to visitors 
who came in peace but were still regarded as strangers. Hospitality was still 
the prevailing note in Pretoria, but the social climate was cosier, especially 
after the much-appreciated gesture of the royal family in attending the 
Dutch Reformed service at the Groot Kerk on Palm Sunday. 

The welcome in industrial Johannesburg was vociferous though a little — 
shrill; in so vast a crowd as packed the streets and squares it was impossible 
to distinguish the sincere patriots from the mere junketers. At the other end 
of the scale the coolest welcome of all was given at Stellenbosch, in the wine- 
field of the Cape Peninsula, where the royal family was received in complete 
silence. But even here the flags were waving—Tricolours without exception | 
—and there was a subdued murmur of applause as the visitors departed. 
Politically, Stellenbosch was known to be strongly Nationalist. Receptions 
only a little less quiet were given at a number of other predominantly 
Afrikaans-speaking places. They were, however, generally interpreted as | 
favourable by the United Party press, whose writers argued that silence — 
was the Afrikaner’s way of showing respect, and that the absence of any hostile 
voice was by itself the equivalent of the audible loyalty of the English-speak- 
ing regions. After the White Train had passed on, one learned, the taciturn 
crowd would become suddenly vociferous ; there would bea general adjourn- 
ment to the local inn, where the charms of the royal visitors, and especially the 
Queen, would be canvassed amid increasing hubbub until closing time. 
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A stranger to the country can make no comment of value upon this assess- 
ment of the meaning of the Afrikaner’s mute salutations. It was, however, 
within his, observation that an altogether astonishing number of people 
came flocking down to the route of the royal progress at places far removed 
from the great urban centres. All through the empty spaces of the Karoo 
and over the high veld they appeared in twos and threes or little companies 
beside the line, with their horses tethered or their cars parked behind them; 
and the minor stations, even those where no stop of the White Train was 
scheduled, had their platforms packed, at any hour of the day or night, with 
crowds obviously exceeding the population of the tiny ‘dorps’ to which they 
belonged. Many of these people must have ridden or driven hundreds of 
miles for the merest glimpse of their King and Queen. 


Some Converts 


VERYWHERE, in fact, the crowds were as dense as they could be, and 
nearly always bigger—sometimes, as in the native gathering at Durban, 
embarrassingly and dangerously bigger—than the authorities had foreseen. 
Of course it was possible to say that they had been brought together mainly 
by curiosity; after all, a King is a very rare animal in Africa, and the oppor- 
tunity to see an authentic specimen might never recur. Curiosity un- 
doubtedly played its part; but there were far too many individual instances 
of sincere and naive emotion for it to be accepted as a complete explanation. 
There was, for example, the old Boer soldier of George, a former rebel of 
the 1914 campaign, who was so quickly won over by the actual sight of the 
King and Queen that he pursued their train as far as Power on his Basuto 
pony and insisted on presenting the King with his most treasured possession, 
his hunting-belt. There was the father of Camper, who brought his crippled 
son down to the station and placed him at the back of the crowd, asking only 
that Princess Elizabeth should look in his direction. Such cases, which 
could be multiplied, are significant because these gestures of devotion always 
appeared to have the unanimous sympathy of the less articulate members 
of the crowd. There were notable examples on a more sophisticated level. 
The mayor of a great city, at a civic luncheon given by a sister munici- 
pality, was overheard to say to a friend at the table that, although he was 
a convinced Nationalist and republican, and although he could never forgive 
the Smuts Government for having interned him without a cause under the 
war regulations, his republicanism must henceforth be adapted to find a place 
for these delightful and friendly royal persons. Most moving of all were the 
demonstrations of the veterans who wore the republican medal ribbons 
of the Boer War—the commando that turned out in the ancient manner to 
escort the King into Ermelo, and above all, the great parade of the Oudstryders 
at the foot of Botha’s statue in Pretoria, who received the royal family into 
their ranks and crowded about them to cheer, many of them with tears 
in their eyes. 
As for the non-European races, their reactions seemed simple enough. 
The Coloured and the Bantu, inside and outside Union territory, were over- 
whelmed by the sheer magic of royalty; to have come within sight of the 
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King, let alone to be a chief and receive a token from his hand, was exaltation 
in itself. That was to be expected; the response of the Indians was not. 
There was some early apprehension proceeding from the appeal of the Natal 
Indian Congress to boycott the royal tour as a protest against the attitude | 
of the Union Government towards their race. But the Congress leaders 
found that their constituents were not with them. The boycott wilted visibly 
at Ladysmith; at Durban, where 65,000 Indians assembled, cheered the 
royal family to the echo and even sang Die Stem van Suid Afrika, it finally 
and totally collapsed. | 

In short, on the personal side the simplicity, warm humanity and un- 
forced friendliness of the royal family disarmed all criticism, and firmly 
established them in the affections of the people. It by no means follows 
that the monarchy as an institution is left by the tour a notably less 
controversial subject in South Africa. Certainly it would be a mistake to 
assume that the unchallengeable success of the tour directly improves the 
political position of the United Party. If new vigour has been infused into 
the veins of South African royalism, it flows at a deeper level than that of 
party politics. The Nationalist party is already claiming that converts have 
been made to republicanism by resentment at the public and private extrava- 
gance for which the tour was an excuse; and, although it seemed to the writer 
that the money was everywhere most cheerfully spent, the argument may 
carry force with the thrifty Afrikaner people. 

















Deeper Influences of the Tour 


HAT the visit has more certainly done is to demolish the foundations 

of the baser sort of appeal to anti-monarchical prejudice. It isno longer 
possible to represent the King of England as a remote foreign autocrat, caring 
nothing for his conquered dominion except as a source of revenue or a 
buttress of his militarist policy in Europe. Far too many people have seen 
him in the flesh and have learned to regard him as a human being very like 
themselves. Above all, the children, who came to cheer for the royal family 
in their hundreds of thousands, will remember the day of the visit to their 
town as a red-letter day in their lives, and when they grow up should be 
proof against any attempt to impose an alien quality on the King and the 
Queen and the heiress presumptive who moved so happily among them on 
their school holiday. The veterans who fought against Queen Victoria 
have been largely won; this coming generation should reach manhood and 
womanhood in a political atmosphere made more genial by the visit; if 
bitterness remains it is largely in those of intermediate age, who by the law 
of nature are a declining force. 

Yet there is a better sort of Afrikaner nationalism, which is very far from 
factious or from thriving upon misrepresentation. It stands, in fact, for the 
finest idealism of the race. It is foolish to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
the patriotic sentiment, the sheer glamour, that for an Englishman attaches 
to Alfred the Great and Queen Elizabeth, belongs for many of the most 
high-minded Afrikaners to Pretorius and Brand and Kruger. The republic 
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is not for them a prosaic piece of political machinery; it is the stuff of legen- 
dary romance. Has anything been done to win over these? 

Perhaps this has been done. All South Africa has been shown that the 
corresponding legend of the Empire and the kingship is, first, a thing that 
can be translated into terms of human personality without losing its quality 
of romance, and secondly that it is not exclusive, that the heirs of a different 
tradition are invited to share in it on equal terms and without disloyalty to 
their own historic past. At the same time they have seen the King, the 
embodiment of this legend, himself paying homage at their own shrines, 
and that with understanding. His frequent words of admiration for the 
Voortrekker tradition, for instance, have rung true, and have been deeply 
appreciated; so have his gestures of friendship for the survivors of the old 
régime—his restoration of the Kruger family Bible to the President’s heirs, 
his visit of courtesy to the widow of the. last President of the republican 
Orange Free State. In a domain that lies beyond politics, but where the forces 
operate which move the minds of the best men in their most exalted moments, 
the monarchy has declared itself a leader of that movement on which the 
future greatness of the South African Union most clearly depends—the 
movement that may eventually fuse the cultures of the two white races into 
a wider culture that will be beyond race, though not beyond nationality. 
The fine thinkers on the republican side have been by implication invited 
to range themselves as its allies. What strength of a more mundane kind 
can be enlisted is a question the answer to which may determine the funda- 
mental politics of the coming years. Reconciliation, said General Smuts to 


the writer on the eve of departure, is the spirit of this land. If he is right, 
then the monarchy is sure of ultimate and universal acceptance as the embodi- 
ment of that spirit. 





INTOLERANCE, ENEMY OF PEACE 


*“T) LESSED are the peacemakers.” The gospel of the Prince of Peace falls 

to-day on as hard ground as it did two thousand years ago. It seems 
natural in mankind to hate, and when war or revolution has inflamed the 
passion of hostility it is not soon allayed. The defeat of an enemy seems, 
indeed, to leave a vacuum which must be filled by some other object of hatred 
and attack. Intolerance is the Fifth Horseman who rides the plains of 
Armageddon, wearing the innocent livery of high ideals and pious motives. 
“T shudder when I think of the wars, the tortures, the oppressions, of 
which upright men have been guilty, under the impression that they were 
righteously castigating ‘moral evil’.”’* 

To-day we live in an atmosphere of intolerance which we scarcely notice 
because war has inured our nostrils to even more pungent fumes. The 
totalitarian nature of modern war prescribes as its counterpart an all- 
embracing ideological intolerance. 

Wars have been fought for many aims, and with many degrees not only of 
violence but also of rancour. Primitive tribal warfare, though apparently 
insensate, has, as a rule, its own code of humanity. As Livingstone reported 
to Kirk from the banks of the Lualaba in 1871, “it was particularly noticed 
that, when the men of two districts were engaged in actual hostilities, the 
women go from market to market with their wares unmolested”.} Temporary 
military action does not always entail prolonged community hate. The 
dynastic wars of the seventeenth century in Europe may seem at first sight to 
have been among the most futile of all wars, but they were also among the 
most easily forgotten; and they engendered far less bitterness than the wars 
of the twentieth century, which, in the measure that they were fought with 
ideal objectives—to defend democracy or to end war—bid fair to go on for 
ever, with as much hate and rancour between armistices as when the guns 
were firing. Our real war aim, in point of fact, was simply to defeat Germany 
and keep her defeated; and, if we held on to that, the spirit of war would be 
all the sooner dissipated. 

To seize a throne or a province, to wreak revenge or enforce tribute, is at 
least an attainable object, and once attained by arms it may be retained by the 
same means. But an ideal political objective is of its nature unattainable by 
war, or if in a measure attained it is without any guarantee of retention. 


Policy in Germany 


UR present difficulties in the treatment of Germany nakedly expose 
some of the dangers of ideological conflict. The common-sense British 
people who during the late war clung to the old-fashioned notion that it was 
Germany we were fighting were often denounced as harsh Germanophobes 


* Bertrand Russell, On Education. 
t+ Sir Reginald Coupland, Livingstone’s Last Journey. 
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by ideologues who insisted that the enemy was the Nazi régime. Yet the 
permanent suppression of National Socialism, now that military victory has 
been won, requires far greater interference with the German people than the 
punishment and disarmament of the German Reich. 

It is in the British Zone of occupation that we see to-day the policy of 
de-nazification most earnestly carried out. French policy is dominated by 
military and territorial aims; American policy seems to be erratic; the Rus- 
sians, prosecuting ideological objectives by different methods, use ex-Nazis 
no less readily than ex-democrats if they are valuable as industrial technicians, 
scientific researchers, or cultural maestros. In the British Zone the deposing 
of all tainted with the Hitlerist brush has gravely affected economic and 
administrative life, thus worsening the already grievous physical conditions, 
which themselves are certain to produce far more neo-Nazis than are 
eliminated by the heresy-hunt. 

The United States Government has spoken of a twenty-year occupation 
of Germany ; that may be necessary for disarmament, but it is inadequate for 
the compulsory ideological conversion of a people naturally obstinate and 
susceptible to doctrines of race-supremacy. In fact we in Britain know very 
well that we cannot keep up this ideological and political intervention 
indefinitely ; and we are all too likely to find in the end that we have rendered 
Germany neither impotent nor democratic. 

That is not to say that all political ideologies are equally tolerable or that 
none must be detested and if necessary fought. We cannot contract out of 
history, nor transport ourselves to a different age; and this happens to be an 
age in which new materialist doctrines have arisen to challenge the very 


fundamentals of our older civilization. That challenge must not be ignored. 
At the same time our efforts should be to understand the dangers and errors 
of the world we live in, and do our best to master them. 


Ideophobia 


HERE are some grounds for hope that we may escape eventually from 
the present era of ideological conflict. The nearest parallel in history is the 
religious wars that ravaged Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
They were among the most protracted, ferocious and devastating wars that 
the world has known, but they gave way at length to struggles of a different 
kind, the wars of the nation States, and it is only after another three hundred 
years that these in turn have been partially replaced by ideological war. If, 
indeed, war is natural to man, war for the extermination of those who dis- 
agree with him is not. 

What makes this ideological conflict so dangerous is not so much the love 
of one’s own doctrines as fear of the other man’s. A nation State may fear 
another as such, but there are remedies for such fears—adequate armaments, 
alliances with others, bargains with the potential enemy himself. No such 
remedy, it seems, can be relied upon against the ideological enemy. No 
fortifications can keep him out, no alliances deter him, no pacts with him can 
be entirely trusted. A constant cause of fear is constantly an object of hate. 

The threat to world peace to-day arises from the mutual distrust and fear 
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among the Big Three Powers, and especially between Soviet Russia and the 
Western democracies. It is not, of course, by any means entirely an ideo- 
logical conflict. But as a conflict among nation States it could be relatively 
simply dealt with. If, for example, it were a question merely of territorial 
expansion of the Russian Empire, either an accommodation could be reached 
or the mechanism of the United Nations and of an older diplomacy could 
be employed to assert a balance of power which no one would dare to 
upset. But because Russian imperialism is believed to mask Communist 
evangelism the Western Powers feel a deeper distrust than ever they did 
towards the Tsarist Russia which angled for influence in Manchuria or Tibet, 
Afghanistan or the Ottoman Empire. And because the rulers of the Soviet— 
or so we imagine—believe that the ultimate ambition of the West is not 
merely to constrict Russia but to destroy Communism they pursue with all 
the more determination that policy of aggrandizement which has aroused 
the anxieties of the whole world. 

Just as the cure for political conflict must be found in the political sphere, 
so the cure for ideological conflict must be found in the ideological sphere. 
In the first case, it may lie in alliances and unions; in the second, it lies in a 
spirit of toleration combined with active propaganda and a self-reforming 
zeal. This is as much a problem of mutuality as is political or economic 
adjustment. The intolerant must remain intolerable, unless they are not 
strong enough to bother about. Such is the nature of some of the social 
ideologies now current that toleration on their part seems inherently impos- 
sible and the problem therefore insoluble. But if it cannot be solved, there can 
equally be no solution of the military-political problem of the nation State. 


World Government 


HE half-solution of that problem which is found in a system of alliance 

or compact, including the universal compact of the Geneva League or 
the United Nations, is bound to break down, as present circumstances suggest, 
if it is undermined by ideological hates and rivalries. And as for the system of 
international union expanding eventually into a world government—which 
is the only ultimate solution of the problem of conflict among nation States 
—it merely transforms, without allaying, the ideological struggle. 

If it proceeds only so far as to unite nations devoted to one ideology, 
it actually heightens the ideological conflict by consolidating the political 
barriers across which it is waged. If it amounts to world government, 
embracing ideological groups of different kinds, it transforms the ideological 
struggle into a civil instead of an international conflict. And history shows 
that of all wars civil wars are apt to be the most cruel, precisely because the 
warring groups are distinguished not by their mere nationality (whereby 
there is respect between soldier and soldier across the war front, because 
each recognizes the other to be only doing his national duty) but by their 
voluntary acceptance of some social doctrine or political system. They are 
wars which cannot end with the military armistice. Though they abate 
eventually, the scars remain. The French revolution persists in France long 
after the international alliances and enmities of the Napoleonic Wars have 
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been obliterated. The American melting-pot has fused Czechs and Germans, 
Poles and Irishmen, into a national citizenry, but it has never quite amalga- 
mated North and South. We do not escape the dangers of ideological war 
by expedients for preventing national wars; we merely shift their impact. 

The immediate problem is to find some mode of accommodation, some 
stability of mutual relations, comparable to the diplomatic modus vivendi, 
frontier guarantees, neutralities, balances of power, covenants and charters, 
whereby war is kept in check among nation States. Such devices, in the 
politico-military sphere, require certain conditions if they are to be effective : 
the conditions vary according to circumstances, but they generally include 
the existence of natural frontiers, the absence of powerful suppressed national 
emotions like the desire for revenge or for revolution against alien overlord- 
ship, and a more or less equal balance of power between hostile groups, so 
that the odds on victory are never high enough to counterbalance the risks of 
defeat. With such conditions there can be politico-military stability, and with 
stability there grows understanding and eventually the idea that war is 
“unthinkable”. It took but a generation to make war “unthinkable” between 
Britain and France, scarcely more to make it “unthinkable” between Britain 
—or Canada—and the United States. “Fifty-four forty or fight” is less than 
a century past. 


Conditions of Stability 


AN analogous conditions of stability be established in the field of inter- 
national ideclogical conflict ? 

One at least of the conditions will grow with time. Successful revolutionary 
doctrine is dangerous in a congested world because it is anti-counter- 
revolutionary. It is always suspicious of others because it always fears that 
they are trying to overthrow the revolution. It sees poison in every dish, 
cunning in every gesture; arisen by violence, it fears death by violence, and 
is determined to be the first to draw. Part of the trouble with Russia 
has been the aggressiveness of the man with a persecution mania. It is not 
only an understandable attitude: it has had much to justify it in the attitude 
and intentions of other Powers. But it is not justified now, and there is 
a fair chance that the Russians will realize that, and change their outlook 
and policies accordingly. It is close on thirty years since the Bolshevik 
Revolution, half a lifetime: time enough for old enemies to die off, or pass 
into impotent obscurity; time enough for a new generation to rise up which, 
outside Russia, accepts the Soviet State as a normal element in the world, 
and, inside Russia, is much more likely to suffer from over-confidence in the 
power of Communism than excessive fear of its enemies. 

Within the Soviet Union there can be little chance for active and avowed 
rebellion of ideas, in favour of some non-Communist system. No doubt 
there are and will continue to be cleavages of opinion as to the precise form 
and tactical development of Communism, closely linked with personal rival- 
ries, like the historic conflict between Stalin and Trotsky. But these need not 
affect the issue of international tolerance. The democracies, on the contrary, 
are by their nature constantly exposed to the risk of penetration by Communist 
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or Fascist movements enjoying the liberties of speech and association that 
democracy affords to all. It is this exposure which renders the problem so 
difficult for them: if they acquiesce in Communism or Fascism abroad, may 
they not merely lay themselves open to greater foreign-stimulated attack 
within? Is there not a continuous world-wide front in the fight for demo- 
cratic freedom ? 

The moral factor must be considered first; for, if political morality dictates 
a categorical imperative, then all arguments of expediency or comparative 
values go by the board. The moral canon of democracy is individual freedom : 
freedom of thought, utterance, assembly, combination, movement; the rule 
of law, before which all are equal, whatever their economic status or political 
opinion; a political apparatus which makes the State the servant and not the 
master of its citizens, and gives every one a chance of so moving his fellow 
citizens as to affect in his interest or towards his own ideas the course of 
political events. So analysed, democracy appears correctly to be as much a 
system for protecting the rights of minorities as for asserting the rights of 
the majority. 








Democracy is Relative 


T follows, first, that democracy must be tolerant or it is nothing. Once it 

starts inquiring into the democratic bona fides of particular minority opinions 
and banning those disliked, it begins to shed its own essential quality. It 
must fight anti-democratic ideologies like Communism with democratic 
weapons, not with anti-democratic. 

Secondly, it follows that democracy is a relative conception. In society, 
freedom itself can never be absolute. Still less can the political, social and 
judicial means of securing freedom be anything but a system of expedients _ 
more or less well adapted to the time, the circumstances and the people. | 
Not only, therefore, must all democracies be constantly watching for defects 
in the structure or working of their own democratic apparatus, as time and | 
circumstances change, but they must also be generously understanding of | 
the different conditions of other peoples. For the mechanism of democracy 
that suits one nation will certainly not suit another, nor is anything more 
liable to cause offence verging on hatred than a country’s humbugging pride 
in the perfection of its own institutions. The Chinese or the Poles are 
unlikely to need the peculiar mechanisms of Westminster or Washington. 

It is best, in the name of democracy itself, not to poke one’s nose too much 
into other people’s liberties. Though Mr. Bevin, to his great credit, fought 
valiantly for the side of sense against enemies at home as well as abroad, 
there are still many would-be democrats in Britain who think that the cause 
of democracy would be furthered by compelling Spaniards—of all proud 
peoples—to change their régime, at the behest of a group of nations led 
by some of the least democratic in the world. ‘That the United Nations 
was durably discredited by its anti-Franco puerilities, while the General 
himself was fixed still more firmly in power, was only what was predicted. 
The result need not be counted wholly evil if a practical lesson in the virtues 
of toleration can be drawn from it. 
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Neither at home nor abroad need a reasonable toleration of other men and 
their opinions imply a feebleness of conviction or an indifference to wrong. 
Let debate be keen and emotions high when great issues are at stake. Let 
hypocrisy and self-seeking be remorselessly exposed. But righteous wrath is 
very different from class hatred, and honest denunciation very different from 
attempts to besmirch some disapproved opinion by calling it bad names. 
Democracy in countries like Britain or the United States is less likely to be 
defeated from within by the overt spread of totalitarian doctrines than by the 
unheeded decay of its own democratic methods and ideals as it struggles 
with the economic and social problems of the twentieth century. Above 
all, we must beware of that aberration of democracy which implies that 
only those who belong to some class or other non-political group are “the 
people” for the purposes of politics. The more active becomes the réle of 
the State in economic affairs, the greater grows the danger of that heresy. 
In the new era of State enterprise in Great Britain we need to watch with 
special care lest our feet stray from the path of democracy and lead us to a 
régime of permanent politico-economic vested interest, intolerant of rivalry 
either in the economic or in the political field. State monopolies are highly 
dangerous things in any democratic society, if only because they cause a 
craving for political monopoly. 

Democracy, then, has every reason to lean towards toleration in inter- 
national as in internal affairs. As for the other conditions of stability leading 
to understanding in the world regarded as an arena of rival ideologies, if 
nations are allowed to work out their own destiny, natural frontiers between 
different modes of political thought can very likely be found and sustained. 
The analogue of a balance of power can then emerge. It is no more a per- 
manent solution than on the politico-military plane a balance of power can be 
a permanent guarantee of international peace. But it may well be the first 
condition of a permanent solution. Precisely where the lines of an ideological 
parallelogram of power will be drawn is not to be foreseen. It is unlikely 
that outside pressure will affect their location, save adversely. Diplomacy 
can do much, example more, but coercion nothing. The behaviour of men 
as political beings has roots deep in racial character, in national history, 
perhaps in climate. 


The Nation State 


HE conditions of toleration and stability will be fulfilled all the more 
quickly as current thought returns to the concept of the nation State as 
the natural and proper vehicle of world affairs. On that concept the edifice 
of the United Nations is reared; it is impiicit in ideas of international union. 
No other is realistic until the whole mechanism of world society is altered. For 
the decisive instruments of political and economic action are national govern- 
ments. It is their decisions which count, and on them responsibility must be 
fixed. Eventually they must be subordinated to supra-national authority for 
some purposes, if peace is to be assured; but even then they will remain 
for all other purposes the necessary instruments of action, independent or 
concerted. 
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From this it follows that foreign policies should be national foreign 
policies, even though they may be animated by international ideals and by 
the recognized need for international co-operation in all fields. The idea of a 
“socialist foreign policy” in Britain, for example, is not merely illogical but 
actively dangerous; for it strikes at the very fabric of the United Nations. 
If it means anything, it means that some course of action is to be preferred, 
not because it is in the interest of the United Nations as a whole, or the inter- 
est of Britain as a member thereof, but because it accords with certain ideo- 
logical affiliations or helps to further an internal party policy. That is the 
road to national weakness and international chaos. 

While we still have to rely on co-operation among nation States for world 
peace, that manifestly requires a potent spirit of toleration and forbearance 
among them. When we have international union for peace, the same will be 
required—in even greater measure—among its constituent peoples. Intoler- 
ance is the enemy of co-operation and the manufacturer of war. In the duty 
of challenging it the nations of the British Commonwealth have a special 
part, since it is toleration and mutual understanding on which their own 
fraternity depends, and it is in this that their example has most to give to 
the world. 








THE TWILIGHT OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES 


RITAIN began the year 1947 by meeting the full impact of a fuel crisis 

in the midst of an unusually severe winter. That is all too likely to be 
but the first of a succession of painful setbacks afflicting the British people, 
two years after the end of a victorious war, by which time they might reason- 
ably be expecting relaxation of stringencies and not further rebuffs. Already, 
as a result of the curtailment of production, the period that a meagre supply 
of clothing coupons must be made to last has been prolonged; house-building 
progress has been grievously delayed, while the making good of war-time 
arrears of maintenance work on house property has had to be restricted 
by licence to cases of exceptional necessity. Worst of all, the forthcoming 
exhaustion of the American loan confronts us with the dread prospect ofa food 
shortage sharper than our people have ever known in two world wars; and 
the prolonged frost and snow and floods of last winter have temporarily 
impaired our capacity to provide for ourselves from our own farms. 


‘We Work or Want’ 


MONG all responsible people it is common ground that we have to 
expand our productivity. We have to make the utmost use of all the 
resources that the nation can command. The British Government has 
balanced its budget, but at the moment the British nation is not making both 


ends meet. Mr. Micawber succinctly and for all time described the conse- 
quence of that manner of conducting affairs. 

Yet the balance-sheet and the profit-and-loss account merely record; they 
do not explain, any more than a thermometer explains the nature of an illness. 
These national shortages are not all that needs to be known about the state 
of Britain. There are changes just under the surface which may affect her 
future ability to hold her place in the world more lastingly than these 
transient though bitter pains and aches of “going without”. The root of 
the trouble may be that, almost unawares, we have reached a stage at which 
most of the natural leaders of the country in thought and action have no 
time to lead, and too little time even to think. 

Ever since 1914, but at breakneck speed since 1939, we have been sapping 
away the margin of income and of leisure which enabled the middle classes 
to give public service, locally and nationally. They were trained to give it 
by the system under which their parents had them educated. In the giving 
of it, as in their professional and business life too, they earned the right to be 
respected as the backbone of the country. Now, the heaviest of the financial 
sacrifice entailed in paying for the war is falling upon them. 


The Squeeze 


ORKING-CLASS earnings have risen since 1939 on the average at least 
as much as has the cost of living; wages are more secure because the 
risk of unemployment has lessened, and they are supplemented by a number 
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of thoroughly desirable improvements in the social services. The rich are 
subjected to fierce taxation on their income (a man with £15,000 a year is 
left with about £4,000 after paying income tax and surtax) but their capital 
is intact and they can draw on that—until they die and their heirs have to pay 
huge death duties. The middle classes are caught both ways. They have no 
large capital behind them, and their income from salaries and investments 
has increased, if at all, in nothing like the same proportion as the cost of 
their necessary outgoings. Consequently their margin, which had immeasur- 
able national value because on the whole they used it in a responsible way, 
has shrunk or altogether vanished. 

The traditional and honourable ambition to give one’s children a better 
start in life than one had oneself is nowadays, except for the ablest or the 
luckiest of the middle classes, right out of reach. Even to give them as good 
a start entails one of two things: either to draw upon the limited capital 
the parents have, or to restrict the family to one child. This last is the worst 
disservice these patient upholders of Britain’s greatness can do their country. 
Yet it is the solution to which Chancellors of the Exchequer and present- 
day costs are continuously pressing them. 





The Plight of the Clergy 


O section of the people is suffering more cruelly than the clergy. The 

general level of incomes has risen in the past forty years, but not theirs. 
A stipend of £450 a year in 1939 (many are lower) has lost at least a quarter 
of its purchasing power by 1947. A clergyman’s wife must spend the time 
cooking and cleaning which previously she could give to helping her hus- 
band, his congregation and the whole neighbourhood. Her case, in parvo, 
illustrates the enforced disappearance of the natural leadership. Nor can she 
and her husband reckon on giving their children as good an education as 
they probably had themselves. Public-school fees are out of the question. 
They must depend on the quality of the free education available in the local 
day schools. Public schools which for the past hundred years have awarded 
special scholarships to the sons of the clergy are finding that the competition 
for them is disappearing, because the clergy can no longer afford a school 
which charges them any fees at all. 

It may be that the poverty of its ministers is the purge which organized 
religion most needs in the modern age. If indeed that is so, let it at least be 
realized that their changed position creates problems for the community in 
relation to the cultural and working contribution which they have hitherto 
been expected to make to local life. 

Moreover, though their case is the hardest, it is illustrative and not unique. 
In homes where reading and talking and thinking used to be the normal — 
order of the day, generations now are growing up who have too much daily 
work to allow them to read or think or discuss as intelligently as the best of 
them would like to do. When a married man with two children and an 
income of {£1,000 a year pays £213 tax, compared with {102 in 1937—when 
285s. is needed now to buy what £1 bought then—when the cost of boarding 
education at a public school averages between £160 and £220 a year—when 
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the wages of a cook are up from perhaps £45 a year with board and lodging 
in 1914 to £90 in 1938 and £150 or more to-day (if to-day a cook can be 
found at all)—is it surprising that there is much more domestic work for 
everybody, less time for reading, more pressure, less obvious opportunity 
for just those activities which serve best to enlarge the mind? 


Working-class Gains 


EMEMBERING that great empires and little minds go ill together, 
must we accept this shortfall as permanent total loss to the national 
account? No, for it is not a net loss. Not all of the sacrifice silently endured 
by the middle classes has gone into paying for the war. A part of it, difficult 
to estimate, has been redistributed to the working classes in improved social 
services, increased wages and shortened hours of work. By the criterion of 
equality, this redistribution was fully due. The proportion of our people 
living below the poverty-line is smaller far than ever before in history. 
Thanks to Mr. Butler and his successors, the probability that gifted sons or 
daughters of working-class parents will obtain as good an education as their 
talents deserve is far higher than heretofore—though as a nation we shall not 
reap the benefit of that till they grow up. Millions of people have been 
learning almost for the first time what it is to have a bit of income surplus 
to their immediate needs, and some of them have saved out of it and gained 
for themselves that extra security of life and outlook which the possession 
of savings gives. 
On the top of these great war-time advances there has also been won by 


trade-union pressure during the past eighteen months a further reduction in 
weekly working hours over a wide field. The 48-hour week was established 
as normal in British industry immediately after the 1914-18 war. From that 
time onward, comparatively little movement took place in working hours 
until 1946 and 1947, when reductions from 47 or 48 hours to 44 or 45 have 
been successfully claimed in many branches of industry, and over other 
sections the pressure to come into line continues. 


The Government’s Dilemma 


CONOMICALLY this touches the heart of our production problem. 
It is possible to work shorter hours and produce more; it is easy to work 
shorterhours andproduce less. There isno need ofa Solomon to tell the British 
nation that unless it produces more it is sunk; the facts cannot be escaped. 
It was primarily a crisis of coal production and consumption that overtook 
us last winter. It has had some beneficial effect upon many other industries 
besides coal-mining in pricking everybody for the time being into greater 
efforts for production, because the consciousness of being “up against it” 
was revived. What has not happened, but what ought to have followed if 
only this country were receiving dynamic and understanding leadership, is 
a cessation of all talk about working shorter hours, as absolute as that which 
followed Dunkirk. 
Further reductions of the normal working week in industry, unaccom- 
panied by compensating increases in output, represent not merely a renewed 
Q 
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demand for sacrifice upon the almost inexhaustible silent patience of the 
middle classes. They are a blow at national recovery, such as to make the 
ultimate effort needed (for Britain will recover, come what may) even more 
colossal than it will be in any case. We must gather up a great deal of courage 
to face it at all. It is just here that Britain’s task is found to be vastly compli- | 
cated by the close dependence of the present Government upon the more 
powerful trade unions and upon working-class support. 

It is a teaser for the Government too. The Prime Minister and most of his 
colleagues see as clearly as anyone that unity within the nation is a necessity 
for delivering the goods. But their party relies heavily for support at election 
times upon dividing the nation, and piling fuel on the inflammatory idea of | 
exploiters and exploited—not a favourable preliminary to joint hard work. 
Hear Mr. Herbert Morrison in his 1945 General Election broadcast : 


“The Labour Party says—the nation wants a much higher national income: it 
wants full employment: big exports: sufficient production—and we’re going to 
get them. If the nation has to give marching orders to Big Business to get these 
things, the nation must give them. What matters is to get the results. Big industry 
has got to toe the line of public need, and the phrase is—got to.” 


It is a far cry from that sort of vote-snatching demagogy to the unifying 
leadership which will compellingly persuade tens of millions of adult citizens 
that only by the personal efforts of each and every one of us can the nation 
be saved. Part of the Government’s dilemma is that those who have drunk 
in demagogy for decades will hardly listen to anything else, whereas those 
who become sharply aware of the change of tune are liable to swing either 


Left or Right at the next election, but not to vote Labour again. 

The last election was won by several years of masterly Labour propaganda 
carrying a conviction that Labour would govern in the interests of “the 
people”, and that the Conservatives were not to be trusted because they had 
governed in the interests of “the rich”. This secured for Labour a heavier 
working-class vote than ever, while it also swung to their side a large measure 
of middle-class and lower-middle-class support—and Mr. Morrison, the most 
astute tactician in the party, knew perfectly well that he and his colleagues 


could not achieve power unless they managed to muster a sufficiency of the 
middle classes behind them. 


The Middle-class Vote 


P to the spring of this year, in the constituencies where trade unionism 

is strong, loyalty to the Labour party had hardly wavered. But the 
middle classes were becoming sadly disappointed and disillusioned, and in 
the mixed constituencies, not dominated by miners, dockers, railwaymen or 
factory workers, the political atmosphere had rapidly changed. There hap- 
pened to be a paucity of parliamentary by-elections, but in local government 
elections and by-elections the Labour vote heavily fell and the Conservative 
vote steadily rose. The former by itself would have caused no surprise, | 
considering the previous landslide to Labour; but the latter is more signifi- 
cant, because it shows that the effects of the prolonged and apparently 
successful Labour endeavour to destroy the moral prestige of the Conserva- | 
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tive party in the eyes of the country—effects which penetrated deeply and 
seemed likely to last for years—were beginning to wear off about eighteen 
months after the general election. 

The best friend of the Labour party would admit that in those eighteen 
months it had given the middle classes little to be grateful for. Whereas 
“*homes for all”? had been the hope held out, the policy pursued has been to 
give subsidies exclusively—and encouragement almost exclusively—to the 
building of council houses suitable to let to working-class tenants. In 
abstract justice there was much more to be said for this general decision at 
the end of the war than many of its critics have allowed. But it was not 
‘homes for all”. It was homes for the working-classes first, and Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, the Minister responsible, made no secret that this was his intention 
and his pride. So the middle classes found that there were to be no new 
houses for them for years. Many of the dwellings suitable to their needs 
being above the limits for rent restriction, they have either had to enter into 
3-year or 7-year leases at inflated rents, or to sink capital in buying houses at 
inflated prices on which they will lose money if they want to sell again when 
the scarcity is mitigated. 

Simultaneously they are being hard hit in their investment income by the 
nationalization policy, accompanied by Mr. Dalton’s cheap-money drive. It 
is one thing for maturing stocks to be converted to lower rates of interest; 
that is a foreseeable risk, however annoying to a person of limited means 
when it actually comes to pass. But the compensation terms laid down in the 
Transport and Electricity Bills for holders of railway and electricity stocks, 
while they broadly safeguard the capital, enforce at the behest of the Govern- 
ment a drastic reduction of the income receivable from many high-class 
investments such as perpetual debentures, which careful people who played 
for safety liked to hold. Millions of pounds invested in railway stocks are 
known to be held by trustees, private or institutional, many of whom are 
strictly limited by the terms of the trusts in their choice of alternative 
investments. So again, when the railways are nationalized at the end of this 
year if the Bill goes through, another bite will be taken out of the middle- 
class margin, while incomes received by the clergy and by pensioners and 
others out of trust funds will be still further reduced. 


The Change is Too Fast 


HANGE is working its way onward (or backward) through this land 
of ours, and change, however beneficial the ultimate results, is nearly 
always painful to somebody at the time. If changes such as these which have 
been on the move recently could have been spread at a slower pace over a 
longer period, they would have hurt individuals less acutely, and the gaps 
which change always leaves might have been filled more easily and smoothly 
and, for the nation, helpfully. As things are, the process of getting rid of the 
drones out of the educated classes in our society is resulting in the unwitting 
and arbitrary destruction of the margin of leisure of those who would have 
known how to use that leisure best. 
The question confronting us is whether an old nation like Britain can stand 
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surgery of that sort, rather clumsily done without an anaesthetic, and survive. 
Already the loss is being felt, in the scarcity of people available—as we still 
take the supply for granted—for unpaid work of all kinds, on local authori- 
ties, on voluntary bodies and elsewhere. We may be passing from the old 
bad age, when the working classes were unrepresented in such affairs, too 
fast into a new and possibly worse era when the most disinterested and 
broadly educated people can hardly give the benefit of their experience and 
sense of service because they cannot afford the time. We are dropping all 
the old pilots at our peril, before we have enough of the new. Perhaps 
political development is always like this, too sluggish or too swift. But woe 
to the nation which does not awaken to what is happening until its hour 
has struck. 

What we have been witnessing in this country is a democratic and consti- 
tutional revolt by the working classes against being governed by people who 
in their view do not understand working-class life—its routine, its hardships, 
its pleasures and its aspirations. That view may be right or wrong, but it is 
a political fact of the first importance. So power has been entrusted to the 
political party which sprang from a working-class movement. There are 
some who think that the difficulties of the times would have outsoared the 
capacity of any Government: others who hold that this Government has 
failed to put first things first, and has come down badly in its national house- 
keeping: and many others who feel that this is a Government backed by its 
own class and partly composed of its own class, and therefore it is better 
to have it in office than any other. 

The events of these past two years make it hard to believe that the principal 
figures in the present Government will be able to shake themselves suffici- 
ently free from sectional pressure or party dogma to lead Britain successfully 
and swiftly enough out of her material and monetary shortages and crises 
to the sunny uplands of prosperity and national strength again. For that, 
we shall need to find leaders who can show working-class voters that they 
know the wants of working-class homes and are ready to try to right wrongs 
wherever found—but men who at the same time can see the country as 
a whole, can view the hopes of all classes without bias or distortion, and 
can weld together their common effort by appealing to the best in all. Britain 
has never failed to respond to inspired government, and seldom has she 
so needed it. 


POKER AT MOSCOW 


HE game played at Moscow was poker, not patience. The object of 

patience players is to defeat, not each other, but the cards. At Moscow 
the cards were circumstances, relatively immutable (though there comes an 
occasional joker) but subject to almost infinite permutations and combina- 
tions of a less or more favourable kind. Patience players move their cards, 
quietly and openly, in the best possible way that skill and forethought can 
devise, in order to achieve a satisfactory result, a solution. Nobody bets on 
the result, but if no solution is reached nobody wins. Poker players aim at 
beating each other. There is much in the lie of the cards, but much in the 
play of them too; and bluff is part of the game. A resolute player may win 
with the worst hand. The cards themselves—the German problem in this 
analogy—take second place to the stakes. And at Moscow the stakes 
were high. 

Only for the first week of the conference was there any pretence that the 
game was patience, that a solution creditable and satisfactory to all might 
be reached. A week was enough to satisfy each participant that his own 
solution of the problem could not be reached. So they switched to poker, 
but made little progress. No one’s hand was even “seen” at Moscow, except 
perhaps that of M. Bidault, who was in no position to conceal its weakness. 
For the rest the game is still on. It will last another seven months at least, 
till the Foreign Ministers meet again in London. By then, the players think, 
someone may have lost his nerve. 


Mr. Molotov’s Hand 


HAT is in Mr. Molotov’s hand? To examine as carefully as possible 

what he has in his hand and his head—Russia’s strength in this struggle 
over and for Germany, and her appreciation of the strength and weakness 
of her rivals—may be as good a way as any to discuss the failure at Moscow, 
the prospects for the London meeting, and the immediate outlook for 
Germany and Europe. Such examination suggests that Mr. Molotov’s hand 
may not be very strong. But it suggests also that he may have some 
good reasons for believing that his rivals’ hands are weaker still, or will be 
less strongly played. 

Some good reasons—and probably some bad ones too. It is a poor compli- 
ment to Soviet statesmanship to excuse its vagaries on the plea of “justifiable 
_ suspicions”. Mr. Molotov is a realist. His policy is not based on suspicion, 
but on calculation as precise as he can make it. It is not, at present, based 
on fear. If the Soviet Government were really afraid of America, or the 
atom bomb, it would probably pursue a more compliant policy, just as it 
did when it was afraid of Hitler in 1939 and 1940. 

On the contrary, it seems probable that the Soviet Government bases its 
policy to-day on fair confidence of immunity from any immediate external 
threat. Like the British Government in the ’twenties, it could if it chose 
afford to give its Chiefs of Staff, for planning purposes, the assumption “no 
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major war for ten years at least”. Its appreciation of the present external 
policy of foreign States is probably realistic and correct. But there is ground 
for believing that its appreciation of their internal politics, and especially of 
the extent to which these may affect their external policy, is sometimes 
coloured by faulty analysis and wishful thinking. Soviet views of foreign 
strategy are sound, of foreign psychology less so. 
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Soviet Strength and Weakness 


HE strongest card in M. Molotov’s hand is the Soviet Union’s relative 

indifference to events outside it, especially economic events. With an 
economy insulated, or at least insulable, from that of the outside world it has 
nothing to fear from slumps or the decline of living standards abroad, from 
the crisis of international welfare to which America and especially Britain 
must be so sensitive. On the contrary, Soviet Russia has solid reasons for 
welcoming economic crisis abroad, which promotes social disintegration 
and hence Communism. She has done nothing since the war to alleviate the 
economic troubles of Europe, and much indirectly to promote them. 

This attitude, however, cannot be applied without reservations to Ger- 
many. Russia, it has been suggested, has no immediate fear of aggression; but 
a long-term fear she has. The object of that fear is not America but still, in the 
first instance, Germany. Therefore she wishes Germany to be weak. But as 
a reinsurance—it is a curious weakness of policy, which might prove a serious 
error—against failure to keep Germany weak, she wishes her, additionally 
or alternatively, to be compliant. So Germany must be made weak, but must 
appear to be made so not by Russian action but by British and American. 

At Moscow Mr. Molotov took great pains to conciliate German opinion. 
His attitude over a German constitution and German unity, over British and 
American “profiteering” from their zones or over the Saar, might by them- 
selves have gone far to do so. But Russia’s economic policy in her own zone, 
her wish to exploit west German output for reparations, and her attitude 
on the German eastern frontier, probably more than outweigh Mr. Molotov’s 
ingratiations in other fields. The eastern frontier question is perhaps the 
greatest handicap in the short run to Russian efforts to make Germany 
compliant. But in the long run, if the frontier stays as it now is, it may prove 
Russia’s strongest card. For only Russia will be in a position to modify it; 
and for such modification Germany might be willing to pay almost any price. 

A weakness in Mr. Molotov’s hand is Russian poverty. This has two 
effects. First, it prevents Russia from earning support by conferring favours, 
as American dollars can do. Secondly, it obliges Russia, from great and real 
need, to seek to exploit German resources to the greatest possible extent for 
her own benefit. Hence her policy on reparations. Hence too the satisfaction 
Mr. Molotov presumably feels, though failing to secure reparations from 
current output in western Germany, at not having had to abandon the 
important yield Russia secures from current output in her own zone. 


Yet this Russian poverty, this desperate need for all the bare raw tools of | 


minimum rehabilitation which even ruined and crippled Germany can supply, 
has aspects of strength as well as weakness in the play of the Russian hand. 
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For it is this that gives the Russian case its conviction and earns for it—let 
there be no doubt—* Ye passionate support of Russian opinion. That Germany 
and not Russia should receive Allied help must seem to Russians outrageous. 
To expect them to care for German suffering or hunger is to expect too much. 

Britain and America, of course, are interested in maintaining certain mini- 
mum standards in Germany not out of love for Germans but because, in 
the interest of the social stability of Europe as a whole, and therefore in their 
own interest, they cannot tolerate interference with traditional standards of 
life beyond a certain point. The Germans must have something because they 
had so much more in the past, and cannot be taught to be satisfied with too 
much less. Mr. Molotov, as a realist, no doubt understands British and 
American motives perfectly; but he is not likely to wish to explain them to 
the average newspaper reader in Russia. 


Pride, Power and Propaganda 


NE more facet of Russian poverty needs attention, for it enters into 

the play of Mr. Molotov’s hand. It is the accompanying facet of pride. 
Had Russia pursued a different policy over the last eighteen months there is 
little doubt that she could have had a large American loan. Such a loan 
might have secured her just as much of the goods she needs as she is ever 
likely to get out of Germany by way of reparations. It could perhaps have 
squared the vicious circle in which events now threaten to move. As things 
are at present, with hostility between America and Russia—in striking con- 
trast to the situation eighteen months ago—as the main feature of inter- 
national affairs, such a loan is almost impossible. To secure it now Russia 
would have to swallow her pride and accept conditions. She herself is 
familiar with the technique of conferring conditional benefits; but that her 
own policy should be limited and dictated by a bargain is something she is 
not likely to accept. Many besides Russia and America may have reason to 
regret that this opportunity was missed. 

Returning to Mr. Molotov’s hand, there is a familiar item of strength in 
the superiority, in Germany, of a land-animal over two sea-animals. Russia 
has a large army and is used to conscription; Germany is relatively close to 
her bases. Occupation is comparatively easy for her, while it is expensive, 
uncomfortable and unnatural for Britain and America. No one in Russia is 
clamouring for the boys to be brought home; the Russian boys themselves 
seem well pleased to be where they are; no one bewails their loss to produc- 
tive output; no one cavils at the level of military expenditure. 

Last of the strong catds in Mr. Molotov’s hand is the monolithic unity of 
Russian policy and propaganda, and the majestic patience of Russia. Mr. 
Molotov has no need to look over his shoulder to make sure of the support 
and applause of his party, his Government, his country. Russia speaks with 
one voice—his own. It is certainly imposing, certainly a source of strength. 
But possibly it betrays Mr. Molotov into one of his rare miscalculations. He 
may suppose, by a false analogy with what would be his own case, that the 
absence of such solid support and the presence of open opposition in Britain, 
America or France is a greater source of weakness to them than in fact it is. 





POKER AT MOSCOW 


Weaknesses of the West 


CARCELY less important in Mr. Molotov’s play than his appreciation 

of his own strong cards is his divination of the weak cards in the hands 
of his rivals. And probably, save in one important particular, scarcely less 
accurate. He reckons that western Germany, though it may have more than 
twice the population and industrial resources of the east, is at present a 
liability to its occupier, not a credit like the Russian zone. The Western 
Powers are pursuing a policy which makes them particularly vulnerable. 
They have to succeed in making their control palatable to the Germans—to 
succeed without the support of secret police, a monopoly party and a regi- 
mented press such as exist in the Russian zone, and with occupying forces 
which they would hesitate, even should the need arise, to use in a ruthless 
manner. They have deliberately hung round their necks the millstone of 
democratic forms, so that Germans can criticize them, blackmail them, work 
against them with impunity—processes which Mr. Molotov may be able to 
assist. They have become dependent on Germans for most of the ordinary 
work of running their zones; and already both the main German parties have 
threatened, in certain circumstances, to withdraw their co-operation. 

The Western Powers, unlike the Russians, have standards to maintain— 
standards of living, standards of administration, standards of freedom. Great 
risks of failure are involved, great effort and great cost. Mr. Molotov calcu- 
lates them all, not least the last. He watches the British economic crisis with 
interest, scans the American horizon with anxiety for signs of an approaching 
slump. He is sceptical, and with some reason, of the success of the Anglo- 
American plan to make their two zones self-supporting by the end of 1949. 
He knows how threatening is the administrative confusion, based on the 
selfish particularism of the western Lander, which at present baulks progress 
towards economic efficiency in the combined Anglo-American area. He 
doubts if the heavy direct expenditure needed to keep western Germany just 
above the level of complete social disintegration will go on being met. 

He reckons, too, that the Western Powers have backed, in democracy, the 
wrong horse for the German stakes. He knows perfectly well what demo- 
cracy is, and has his tongue in his cheek when he uses the word to describe 
the system of political control in eastern Germany. He does not like 
democracy, and does not believe the Germans will like it either. Meanwhile 
it is a risky system for the Western occupying Powers. Western Germany, 
he reckons, will be glad enough to lick the dollar coating off the democratic 
pill; but this remedy, Mr. Molotov thinks, will not avail to stave off decline. 
When that has set in, he calculates, his friends of the Socialist Unity party 
may be able to offer western Germany something it will like and understand 
better than democracy. 


228 


A Miscalculation 
N all these points there is something to be said for Mr. Molotov’s 
reckoning. Probably he is less accurate in any conclusions he draws 
from the internal politics of the Western Powers. Unaccustomed to criticism 
at home, he may over-estimate its significance abroad. In this he is probably 
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misled by his representatives and agents in foreign countries. The representa- 
tives of a totalitarian State are less likely to forward scrupulous, critical and 
sincere reports than those of a democratic one. They hesitate to suggest that 
their Government is mistaken. And that Government’s agents and sym- 
pathizers, like the agents and sympathizers of any other Government, com- 
mercial firm or church, are unlikely to represent their own work as pointless 
and unsuccessful. 

For these reasons Mr. Molotov probably pays too much attention to 
Mr. Wallace. Nor is he convinced that isolationism in America is dead. 
Hoping for its revival, which is not impossible, he is yet clumsy enough to 
sponsor a series of actions that add nail after nail to its coffin-lid. Even in 
France he may be putting too much faith in M. Thorez. And, though they 
well deserve his interest, it looks as though he expects too much from Mr. 
Bevin’s critics within the Labour party. Had he expected less from them he 
might have got it. But it was made clear by the negotiations in Moscow for 
the revision of the Anglo-Soviet pact that Mr. Molotov contemplates nothing 
less than the possibility of severing the association between Britain and 
America and attaching Britain to the Russian sphere instead. That he should 
regard this as being within the bounds of possibility shows a surprising lack 
of realism. 

Such, then, is Mr. Molotov’s hand, and such seems to be his appreciation 
of the hands of his rivals. His play will be better understood if it is borne 
in mind that he plays in two capacities—as a Russian statesman and as a 
Communist ideologue. It is in the latter réle that he takes his biggest risks— 
risks that often seem foolhardy from the point of view of Russian security. 
That could have been guaranteed by a much simpler and safer policy; but 
Mr. Molotov wants both to have his Russian cake and to make the world 
eat his Communist one. The aim demands resolute and dangerous play, for 
it involves the possibility of creating, by reaction to the various moves 
involved, the one thing Russia needs to dread but certainly never needed 
to create—a world united to resist her. 

Now there is to be a pause till November. The cards are not yet on the 
table—certainly not face upwards. No one can profit by the delay, with one 
possible exception. Germany has no hand to play in this game of poker. 
But the longer the game lasts with no decision, the longer her eastern and 
western halves lie disunited on the table, the deeper they enter as factors of 
balance or advantage into the rival players’ calculations, the greater becomes 
the possibility that it is Germany herself who will be found, one day, to have 
the joker up her sleeve. 


Getting on without Russia 


HAT is to be done? Britain and America must pursue with resolution 
the course they have embarked on. America must not be bored, and 
will not be frightened, into abandoning Europe. The possibility of her doing 
so is much reduced by the blatant manner in which Russia has revealed her 
wish that she should. This wish was expressed most clearly at the Moscow 
Conference by the way in which Mr. Molotov sought to kill by elaboration 
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the American proposal for a Four-Power Pact to guarantee the continuance 
of German disarmament. But this was no new scheme. Mr. Molotov had 
already revealed his aim and his tactics when the same pact was discussed 
in Paris in July 1946. America then took note of both. Russia does not like 
the new American policy in Greece and Turkey; but she has only herself to 
blame for it. 

Economic unity has been denied to Germany, but exists between the 
British and American zones. Progress in their rehabilitation has not so far 
been smooth or satisfactory, and it is and will remain expensive. But it must 
continue, even at a high price. Constitutional theories of State sovereignty 
and social theories of industrial deconcentration must be modified if they 
stand in the way of a working system in western Germany. If it proves 
necessary in the interests of efficiency to develop a higher degree of admini- 
strative or even political as well as economic unity between the British and 
American zones than now exists, it must be done. The plan to concentrate 
the five German bi-zonal economic agencies in Frankfurt already points in 
the right direction. And economic unity should be extended if possible 
to embrace the French zone. One of the few satisfactory achievements 
of Moscow was the Anglo-Franco-American agreement on German coal 
exports. This co-operation should be extended. 

The Moscow Conference accomplished none of its purposes. Yet it was 
useful ina way. The delay in tackling the German problem had been so long 
that a solution of one kind or another had become urgently necessary. Time 
had been passing in Germany as elsewhere. What made the Moscow Confer- 
ence useful was the fact that its failure was complete enough to persuade 
even the most patient advocates of marching in step with Russia at all costs 
that this policy, where Germany is concerned and for the time being at all 
events, simply will not work. Few deny that co-operation with Russia over 
Germany should remain the British and American aim. But fewer still 
dispute that the only remaining hope of achieving it is for Britain and 
America to demonstrate to Russia that they are ready if need be, in Germany 
as elsewhere, to get along without her. Moscow may have been heartbreak- 
ing. It was eye-opening too. 








DEATHBED OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


By a Correspondent lately returned from India 


N three occasions since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 

world has witnessed the abolition of a great and historic empire. In 
1806, after Austerlitz, Napoleon put an end to the anachronism of the 
Holy Roman Empire, while half a century later, in the aftermath of the 
Indian Mutiny, the lingering and miserable unreality of the Mogul Empire 
was given its quietus; but it was left for the British Prime Minister, on 
February 20, 1947, to fix a date for the extinction of an empire still full of 
vigour and significance—the British Empire in India.* 

In the past, overseas empires have been abandoned, like that of Rome, 
because of pressure nearer home; or, as with Spain, by reason of exhaustion; 
or, as with the Axis Powers, as a result of ruinous defeat in war. None of 
these episodes furnishes any parallel to the policy of February 20; for that 
policy involved deliberate surrender of authority by a ruling power which 
had just emerged victorious from the second world war, with its military 
capacity and prestige higher than ever. Seeming analogies such as that of 
the American withdrawal from the Philippines are quickly seen to be so 
different in scale and circumstances as not to be true parallels. 


From Macaulay to Attlee 


HE announcement was in fact the logical conclusion of a hundred years 

and more of British policy in India. As early as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the wisest amongst our statesmen had begun to regard 
British rule in India as a period of training and preparation. More important, 
however, than these somewhat vague realizations was the decision, largely 
inspired by Lord Macaulay’s great influence, to make the English language 
the foundation of higher education in India. That decision, which subjected 
India to the full force of nineteenth-century English Liberal influence, set 
the current of Indian affairs irresistibly towards some form of parliamentary 
self-government. Progress—which was in some respects retarded and in 
others stimulated by the Mutiny—was slow but continuous, its main stages 
being the foundation of the Indian National Congress (under British and 
even Viceregal encouragement), the introduction of local self-government 
and the successive constitutional reforms in 1909, 1919 and 1935. At length 
in 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps told the people of India that they could frame 
their own Constitution; that Britain, subject to certain qualifications, would 
implement their decision; and that India could then please herself whether 
or not she stayed within the British Commonwealth. The statement of 
February 20, 1947, takes the matter one step farther. It says in effect: “From 
June 30, 1948, whether you like it or not, you must govern yourselves, At 
any rate Britain will not do it any longer.” 


* The details and repercussions of the statement of February 20 are further narrated 
in an article on events in India on pp. 262-9. 
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Some have hailed this pronouncement as an act of great moral courage, 
based on the faith that reason and political wisdom in India will avail to 
bring about an orderly form of government; while others have denounced 
it as a shirking of Britain’s responsibility and an invitation to communal 
intransigence. For the Prime Minister’s statement presumably means that 
Britain intends to hand over power by June 30, 1948, even if there is no | 
effective Government to which power can be handed over, and even if 
withdrawal of British authority means chaos and anarchy. 


The Pros and Cons 


PB assessing the soundness of the policy two factors have to be borne 
in mind. In the first place, if there is one thing about which the two 
main Indian parties are agreed, it is that British rule in India must end. The 
Congress and the Moslem League have their own separate ideas as to who 
should govern India, and may perhaps fight bitterly in support of those 
ideas; but neither party would or could support any long continuation of 
British rule. 

The second relevant fact is that the communal tension resulting from the 
struggle to capture the machinery of government has already become in- 
tolerable and is increasing daily. Life in Calcutta and other big cities of 
India to-day is life on the edge of a volcano which is already giving the 
premonitory signs of a great eruption. Not even the uneasy and temporary 
combination of Hindus and Moslems which might result from any display 
of British intention to continue in power would relax this tension. A de- 
cision to continue ruling until agreement was reached would thus have 
imposed on the British the twofold task of suppressing a widespread revolt 
against British authority and dealing with the communal killings that have 
become a feature of India to-day. 

The danger of such a policy would be great even if administration in India 
had retained its former high quality, but to-day, when all observers agree 
that the official machine has run down almost to a standstill, the task would 
be beyond the power of the civil government. The alternative rule of India 
by British armed force would perhaps not have been beyond Britain’s power, 
but it certainly would have been beyond the willingness of the British 
public to undertake. 

A further justification of the Prime Minister’s statement is to be found 
in the claim that it will bring theory into line with reality. The de facto 
transfer of power will not take place on June 30, 1948—it has, in effect, 
already taken place. The significance of the formation of the Interim 
Government in India does not seem to have been fully realized in Britain. 
It appears to be thought of merely as a replacement of one set of individuals 
by another, whereas in reality it implies the abdication of much of the 
Viceroy’s power. Constitutionally speaking the Viceroy is in general bound 
by the decisions of his colleagues, and it is only when the safety and tran- 
quillity of British India is threatened that he has any power to overrule them. 

Before last year this limitation was theoretical rather than actual. The 
members of his Council, however eminent individually, were in their public 
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capacity creatures of the Viceroy. Appointed by him without consultation 
with anybody in India, they could at any time be removed without serious 
political repercussions. It is true that such removals did not take place, but 
their possibility conditioned the relations of the Council with the Viceroy 
and left no room for doubt as to who was the practical head of the 
Government, 

With the formation of the Interim Government all this has been changed. 
The Members of Council are not now just selected individuals, but repre- 
sentatives of the two major political parties in the country; their removal 
merely because the Viceroy disagreed with them, even on a major matter, 
is, to say the least, unlikely. They are in fact the real repositories of political 
power. The present situation is thus highly unsatisfactory in the sense that, 
while the British Parliament and the Secretary of State remain responsible, 
both legally and in the eyes of the world, for the welfare of India, political 
power has already passed from them into the hands of Indian Ministers. 

Most competent observers in India to-day accordingly consider that the 
Prime Minister was right in fixing a definite date for the final transfer of 
power. There has been greater difference of opinion as to whether the 
particular date fixed was too early or not. It is contended by some that 
fifteen months is all too short for the settlement of all necessary questions, 
and that this difficulty will be particularly acute if India is, as seems likely, 
to be partitioned. The opposing view is that nothing but the fixing of an 
early date would have imported a sense of reality into Indian politics. If 
a period of three or four years had been allowed for the transfer, Indian 
leaders would probably have waited until nearly the end of the period before 
coming to grips with the problem at all. 

Others have criticized the statement on the ground that it did not indicate 
to whom power was to be transferred in June 1948 in the absence of agree- 
ment between the major parties. If this vagueness was intended, as seems 
likely, to leave the way open for a last attempt to secure agreement, it was 
understandable and perhaps praiseworthy, though nothing could be more 
dangerous than to let the critical months between now and June 1948 be 
wasted in unduly prolonged attempts to secure a settlement. If, however, 
the lack of precision in the statement resulted from an unwillingness to take 
the responsibility of deciding on the partition issue, it is to be deplored; for 
it is unlikely that Britain will be able to avoid this responsibility, without 
leaving India to complete confusion and perhaps civil war. 


The Political Background 


O appreciate the effect of the statement in India it is necessary to tecall 

the events preceding it. The Cabinet Mission’s plan of May 16, 1946, 
had gone some considerable way to meet the Moslem League demand for 
a sovereign Moslem homeland—Pakistan—and Mr. Jinnah was sufficiently 
statesmanlike to recognize its value, if only as a stepping-stone to something 
better from his point of view. The Moslem League, therefore, accepted the 
plan, not only in its long-term aspect, but also with regard to that part of 
it which proposed the setting up of an Interim Government. The Viceroy 
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made a statement, about the exact significance of which there has been much 
controversy, but which appeared to the plain man to mean that if any of the 
major political parties declined to enter the Interim Government (which 
would presuppose acceptance of the constitutional proposals) the Viceroy 
would nevertheless go ahead with those parties who were ready to co-oper- 
ate. As is well known, the Congress party declined to enter the Interim 
Government on the terms initially proposed, and the Moslem League took 
it for granted that in the light of the Viceroy’s promise they would be asked 
to form a Government. His Majesty’s Government shrank from the possi- 
bility of a minority Central Government, and proceeded with modifications 
which were intended to induce the Congress to join. 

The Moslems regarded this as a gross breach of faith, and when events 
subsequently forced them to join the Interim Government, while abstaining 
from attendance at the Constituent Assembly, they were in a sullen, resentful 
mood. Congress, on the other hand, felt they had secured a victory, and 
their exuberance appeared frequently in the speeches of their leaders in the 
latter half of 1946. When, therefore, His Majesty’s Government invited 
the Indian leaders to London in December last year,* while the Moslem 
League was hopeful, the Congress leaders viewed the new move with sus- 
picion, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Pandit Nehru, who is 
always more of an idealist than a practical politician, prevailed upon his 
colleagues to let him attend. The Moslem representatives returned from 
London happier than they had been before, while many Congressmen felt 
that Nehru’s decision to attend had been a mistake. 

The statement of February 20 was the outcome of the December talks. 
There is always one difficulty about assessing Moslem League reactions to 
any event or pronouncement, and that is the simple fact that the Moslem 
League does not know what it thinks until Mr. Jinnah tells it. As Mr. Jinnah 
himself possesses the wisdom and the silence of the Sphinx, effective Moslem 
League reactions are not easily gauged. It was, however, clear in India that 
the immediate reaction of most Moslem Leaguers towards the February 
statement was one of jubilation. The reference to the possibility that power 
would be transferred not to a Central Government but to Provincial Govern- 
ments was taken by them to mean that His Majesty’s Government were 
beginning to recognize the necessity of partition. 

After a few days’ reflection, however, jubilation was tempered by practical 
apprehensions. Moslem Leaguers began to realize that the existence of an 
Interim Government containing both major parties might, in fact, be an 
invitation to His Majesty’s Government to transfer power to the Interim 
Government, leaving India thereafter to settle the issue of partition, The 
Moslems, could, perhaps, obviate this danger by leaving the Interim Govern- 
ment, but such a course would have involved their leaving Congress in 
undisputed possession of the machinery of the Central Government during 
a most critical period. The Moslem League is still in somewhat of a quandary 
over this matter, and it remains to be seen how it will extricate itself from it. 

The Congress reaction to the statement was somewhat complicated. The 
* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 146, March 1947, p. 170. 
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party undoubtedly appreciated—perhaps for the first time—the sincerity of 
British intentions. At the same time the thought that, with independence 
just round the corner, any solution to the Hindu-Moslem problem seemed 
as distant as ever filled many Congress members with justifiable apprehen- 
sion. Numbers of them began to realize that the claim for partition was 
no longer something which could be dismissed as fantastic, but that if His 
Majesty’s Government decided to transfer power to Provincial Govern- 
ments they might well find Pakistan an accomplished fact. 

During the past few weeks, thought and feeling in India have crystallized 
considerably. The Moslem League are more than ever convinced not only 
that Pakistan is necessary to them, but that it is within their grasp, and that 
neither His Majesty’s Government nor the Congress is likely to prevent 
them from obtaining it. As for the Congress, many of their leaders, as well 
as the rank and file, have begun to regard partition as unavoidable. This 
has been clear for some time from their tendency to concentrate on discussion 
of the boundaries of Pakistan, rather than on the principle itself. Still greater 
clarification of this new attitude was given when Dr. Rajendra Prasad told 
the Constitueni Assembly that they might find it necessary to frame a Consti- 
tution on the basis of partition. At the end of April, however, Mr. Gandhi, 
who had for some time remained aloof from these constitutional discussions, 
once more put in an appearance, and it is not impossible that he may have 
done so for the express purpose of preventing agreement between the 
Congress and the Moslem League on some form of partition. 


The Old Order Breaking Up 


N the meantime three main factors are at work in India to-day. First, 

there is the ever-growing communal tension, which has resulted not only 
in sporadic blood-baths but also in a long-continuing dislocation of business. 
The stage has now been reached when the head of a Calcutta business house 
feels surprised and grateful on any day when the state of the city allows 
all his staff to be present. So convinced is the ordinary citizen that these 
communal troubles have come to stay that Hindus are moving out of Moslem 
quarters as fast as possible, and Moslems out of Hindu quarters, in the big 
cities. 

Apart from these specific communal troubles, there is a general deteriora- 
tion of administration of such a character as to encourage all the forces 
making for disorder. Throughout India men are conscious that the old 
order is passing away, and they have no conviction that any suitable autho- 
rity, capable of preserving law and order, will fill the vacuum. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the services are demoralized. British officials are 
uncertain of their future, and in many cases anxious to go, while Indian 
officials are only too conscious that strong action now may land them in 
difficulties in the uncertain hereafter. This general demoralization is particu- 
larly disastrous at a time when corruption has already gone far to undermine 
the morale of the subordinate services. The unparalleled temptation pro- 
vided by war conditions, in conjunction with the boundless rapacity of 
Indian profiteers and black marketeers, has gone far to destroy the integrity 
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of all except the highest services in India to-day. It is not difficult to imagine | 
how this combination of enfeeblement with demoralization has given 
wonderful opportunities to those unruly elements which always lurk in great | 
cities, and which are now able to carry on their nefarious activities under 
the guise of communal loyalties. 

The third factor at work is the rapid growth of a crude form of Com- | 
munism—a form based not on a reasoned philosophy but on a general 
alignment of the have-nots against the haves. The Indian soil is not really | 
suited to this noxious growth, and it would not hold out any real threat if | 
it were not for the other forces making for disorder to-day. Under present | 
circumstances, however, as respect for authority has been impaired and | 
administration is weak, the Communist menace may well prove grave in | 
the near future. 

The picture of India to-day is not cheerful. No man can forecast 
whether good sense will ultimately prevail, and will bring the two main | 
communities together, or whether dissensions will go from bad to worse, 
until the whole land becomes one scene of anarchy or misrule. The choice 
is no longer a matter for Britain. 








THE INTER-ASIAN RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


HE first Inter-Asian Relations Conference was held in New Delhi from 

March 23 to April 2, 1947. The Conference was called by the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, who were responsible for all the arrangements; 
but they were able to rely on the sympathetic support of the Government 
of India, and delegates were entertained officially as well as unofficially on 
a lavish scale. The Conference had a character of its own. In part it was 
visible, dramatic evidence of the awakening of a continent and of India’s 
significant contribution to it; and in part it was a semi-academic discussion 
of social and cultural problems in Asia. 

At the opening and closing plenary sessions, held in the historic Purana 
Qila, vast crowds assembled to listen to a nice mixture of broad, statesman- 
like generalizations and to enjoy the oratorical flourishes in which the Indian 
so much delights. It was these great popular occasions that related the Con- 
ference so closely to its Indian political background. It was a conference 
sponsored by the Congress party. Widely and eulogistically publicized by 
the Congress newspapers, it was boycotted by the Muslim League and sub- 
jected to bitter criticism in the Muslim press. On the success or failure of 


the Conference depended to no inconsiderable extent the prestige of Congress 
India in the continent of Asia. 


From the Mediterranean to the Pacific 


HE Indian Council of World Affairs issued invitations to all Asian 

countries and to Egypt. The great majority accepted and sent either 
delegates or observers or in many cases both. A few were prevented from 
coming by travel difficulties and many of the delegates arrived late, the latest 
of all being those of two of the Soviet Asian Republics, who arrived after 
the Conference had ended. 

The delegations varied both in quantity and quality. The largest was that 
from India, which consisted of 52 delegates and 6 observers. Large delega- 
tions also came from Burma (17 delegates and 5 observers); Ceylon (16 
delegates and 3 observers); Malaya (12 delegates) ; the Soviet Asian Republics 
(14 delegates and 2 observers). In all the total number of delegates was about 
190 and the number of observers 45. To these should be added the dis- 
tinguished visitors, who brought the total attendance up to nearly 400. This 
number seriously handicapped effective discussion in the groups, some of 
which in the early stages consisted of more than roo persons. 

As a general rule the delegates represented nominally unofficial bodies for 
the study of cultural or international affairs, whilst the observers, other than 
those from non-Asian countries, were for the most part holders of more 
official positions. This, however, was a far from invariable rule, and both 
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delegates and observers included a high proportion of Ministers or persons 
holding responsible positions in their respective Governments. 


The Background to the Conference 


HERE was undoubtedly a sentimental feeling amongst most Asian 

countries that the time was appropriate for summoning such a con- 
ference. This feeling prevailed equally amongst Asian countries which were 
independent and amongst those who were still subject to foreign rule. Senti- 
ment was reinforced by calculation. It was felt that for many centuries 
Asia had played too small a rdle in the councils of the Nations, and that a 
conference of this kind would do something to focus the attention of the 
world on the upsurge of continental consciousness. It was, no doubt, with 
this in mind that a Chinese delegate remarked that the Conference had come 
into being, as it were, spontaneously because it represented a common desire 
for expression by Asian peoples, though it has also been suspected that he 
was trying to discount the Indian initiative. 

However much other countries may have welcomed the Conference, the 
initiative was in fact taken by India. There is reason to suppose that the 
Indian Council of World Affairs had originally contemplated a conference 
for South-East Asia only and that the more ambitious proposal emerged from 
consideration of this more modest project. This initiative was important 
because the fact that the Conference was held in New Delhi profoundly 
influenced the course of deliberations. The Indian background was always 
very present in the minds of most delegates. From the start they were made 
aware that the Conference was sponsored by the Congress party. As the 
delegates were arriving Mr. Jinnah himself announced that it was to be boy- 
cotted by the Muslim League. And the composition of the Indian delegation 
lent considerable substance to the charge that, while intellectually representa- 
tive enough, it was representative of only one element, even though the 
largest, in Indian political life. It comprised 43 Hindus and only 8 Muslims, 
of whom none was a member of the League. 

From the Indian point of view the calling of the Conference was prompted 
by a mixture of sentiment and calculation. There was clearly a sincere, if 
emotional, conviction that now that India was on the verge of complete 
political freedom she should take the initiative in Asian affairs. Last Decem- 
ber, in a speech in the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru had expressed 
his hope that 
“the new constitution for India will lead India to real freedom, that it will lead also 
to the freedom of other countries of Asia because, however unworthy, we have 
become—let us recognize it—leaders of the freedom movement of Asia and what- 
ever we do we should think of ourselves in these larger terms”. 


This line of thought came out very clearly in the speeches at the plenary 
sessions and it was combined with an acute consciousness of history in the 
making. To quote Pandit Nehru’s opening speech in the Purana Qila: 
“Standing on this watershed which divides two epochs of human history we can 
look back on our long past and look forward to the future. . . . Asia after a long 
period of quiescence has suddenly become important again in world affairs.” 
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This feeling that the moment was historic was no doubt reinforced by the 
calculation that the moment was also a good one for India to lay a claim to 
the leadership of Asia. China, rent by civil war, might scarcely seem to be 
in a position to dispute such a pretension, and nationalist sentiment running 
high in South-East Asia would almost certainly favour the creation of some 
sort of Asian bloc under the leadership of a soon-to-be-independent India. 
Although at the very beginning of the Conference Pandit Nehru explicitly 
denied that there was any ground for the fears expressed, particularly in the 
United States, that the Conference heralded the birth of a Pan-Asian move- 
ment, later discussions showed that many delegates were temperamentally 
prepared to think along such lines. The proposal, adumbrated in the earliest 
days of the Conference, that some sort of Asian organization might be set up 
at the end of its deliberations reinforced the feeling that Congress India 
would like to have some formal recognition of its leadership in Asia. These 
aims were specifically denounced in Dawn, the Muslim newspaper, which 
spoke of the Conference as the “Asian fraud” perpetrated by Nehru “the 
Hindu imperialist”. 


An Economic Bloc Discussed 


Ts principal work of the Conference was done in the discussion groups. 
They covered five principal topics : 

1. National movements for freedom. 

2. Migration and racial problems. 


3. Economic development and social services. 

4. Cultural problems. 

5. Women’s problems. 

Except for the first, these subjects could usefully have been treated in a non- 
political context, but the border-line was narrow and in all the circum- 
stances it was natural and inevitable that the political aspect should be taken 
very fully into account. The Indian delegation and the delegations from 
South-East Asia played by far the most prominent part in the discussions, 
which as a result centred round the problems of this area. 

The general starting-point for the discussions was that the day had now 
come for the ending of imperialist exploitation and foreign rule in Asia. 
This assertion commanded so enthusiastic and general an assent that there 
was little or no examination of its political implications. Interest, therefore, 
tended to shift to the economic side. It was felt that economic development 
in Asian countries lagged behind even their political development: it was 
essential that living standards for the masses of the people should be raised, 
and the only way in which this could be done was by creating in each State a 
plannedeconomy. None of the States in the South-East margin of Asia felt that 
they could aim at national self-sufficiency. The objective must, therefore, be 
a planned economy over the area as a whole. This was impossible while the 
colonial Powers were in control, but might, it was felt, soon be practicable. 

Having reached this stage the argument was carried farther largely on the 
initiative of the Indian delegation. They maintained that in establishing 
this new economic order each country must first free itself wholly from the 
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influence of foreign capital. Political freedom would be a mockery without 
full economic freedom and for this reason foreign capital must be rigidly 
controlled. Mistrust of foreign capital was coupled with mistrust of overseas 
trade controlled by non-nationals. There was a particular dislike of depen- 
dence on foreign shipping. 

The development of discussion on these lines produced two interesting 
results. When opinion appeared to be crystallizing in favour of a South-East 
Asian or even an Asian bloc its dangers were emphasized both by the more 
influential Indian delegates and also at a later stage even more emphatically 
by the Soviet Republican representatives. ‘The economic bloc of Asia would 
lead to conflict with the West, and, however much some delegates might 
hanker after it sentimentally, its dangers were forcefully exposed. 

The other result was the extent and frequency of the misgivings expressed 
about Indian and Chinese expansion in South-East Asia. This came up at 
every stage in the discussion. The fears were to some extent political, but 
even more economic. Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, and Indonesia alike were fear- 
ful lest the indigenous population be swamped by immigrants from their 
giant neighbours, and lest economic control should pass into their hands. 

In the discussion on “national movements”, which took place towards the 
end of the deliberations, the possibility of giving active assistance to resistance 
movements was frankly considered. Indeed, it was around this point that the 
discussions revolved. Many of the delegates from South-East Asia, includ- 
ing the not very representative delegation from Malaya, argued the case for 
common action. This was fully endorsed by the delegates from Indonesia 
and Viet Nam, who appealed to the greater Asian Powers to give more than 
mere moral or sentimental support. 

These outspoken appeals for intervention called forth a rejoinder from 
Pandit Nehru. He urged the delegates not to tread the dangerous path of 
recommending positive assistance to national movements. The situation in 
Indo-China was very complicated, and it was the path of wisdom to try to 
narrow the area of conflict and not to enlarge it. Though every delegate 
should know that freedom movements in South-East Asia would have the 
wholehearted moral sympathy of India, it was altogether unrealistic to expect 
active intervention. 

The Conference was debarred from passing resolutions and, therefore, 
although the general sense of the Conference emerged clearly enough on a 
great many questions, it was not recorded in the precise and practical form. 
There was revealed, however, a tolerably wide area of agreement amongst 
Asian peoples and a desire to act in concert. The one positive conclusion of 
the Conference was the decisio. to hold a similar conference in two years’ 
time in China and in the meantime to set up a Provisional Council on which 
all Asian States would be represented, under the presidency of Pandit Nehru, 
with a view to creating some permanent machinery for the summoning of 
continental or of regional conferences. What form the permanent organiza- 
tion is to take remains to be settled, but it is clear even at this stage that it will 
depend very largely on the vitality of the various national organizations for 
its effectiveness. The one recommendation which the Provisional Council 
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has so far made has been in the cultural field; namely, that institutes devoted 
wholly to Asian studies should be set up in each country. 

The most significant thing about these practical conclusions is that the 
next Conference is to be held in China. This was a question about which 
delegates were much concerned in the concluding days of the Conference, 
and the decision reached was an undoubted disappointment to the Indian 
representatives. 


Blocs Within the Bloc 


HE countries attending the Conference fell very roughly into five 
groups: India; China; the South-East Asian margin, in which Siam 
may be included; the Middle East States; the U.S.S.R. There were, of course, 
many cross-currents and on certain subjects there were even sharp divisions 
of opinion within individual delegations, but by and large this was the 
pattern that emerged. It was the aim of India to acquire implicitly, if not 
explicitly, some form of leadership in Asia, Pandit Nehru, who attended 
not only the plenary sessions but many of the discussion groups, was a great 
source of inspiration and strength. His interventions were statesmanlike and 
the general value of the Conference was much enhanced by his presence at it. 
At the same time neither his personality nor that of Mr. Gandhi, who 
attended the two concluding sessions and who received a reception of mingled 
reverence and awe of the kind so rarely accorded to a prophet in his own 
country, could offset the consciousness of division and consequent weakness 
in India. Her communal cleavage, plain for all to see, could not be disguised 
by the lavish entertainments with which the delegates were regaled and the 
misgivings provoked by it were accentuated by a general impression of the 
poverty of the masses in India. The possibility, not only of civil war, but 
also of an impending social revolution occurred to many minds. Whether 
well or ill founded, these thoughts produced an impression of weakness 
which seemed to debar India at this particular stage in her history from 
leadership in Asia. No doubt the Chinese representatives, anxious to ensure 
that China’s claims to such a rdle were not overlooked, were not wholly dis- 
pleased. Her delegation, more experienced in international conferences than 
any other, intervened rarely, but always with effect. 

The South-East Asia group was anxious to assert itself and to take advan- 
tage of the Conference in order to strengthen and improve the newly acquired 
status of its several members. To them the concept of continental bloc—the 
slogan “‘Asia for the Asians”—made a great appeal. They were conscious, 
however, that individually they were not strong enough to stand on their 
own feet either economically or politically, and whilst anxious to throw off 
foreign rule they were filled with a deep mistrust of both China and India. 
As a form of safeguard it was implicitly understood, though rarely explicitly 
stated, that these countries would probably retain a treaty link with their 
former European rulers. 

There was a particularly close bond of sympathy between the Indonesian 
and Viet Nam delegates. Both, in common with Malaya, were keenly 
interested in the possibility of strong moral support amounting to positive 
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assistance from their great neighbours. The undoubtedly powerful senti- 
mental appeal of these small States might have produced more concrete 
results had the situation been less confused. In this respect Viet Nam | 
suffered particularly. Indo-China was represented not only by the Republican 
delegates from Viet Nam but also by French-approved delegates from the 
other territories. It was some little time before the Conference as a whole 
was able to identify these rival representatives and to distinguish clearly 
between their respective claims. 

The delegates from the Middle East were content to play a comparatively 
minor réle. Thinly represented in any event, these States clearly stood outside 
the main field of discussion, though the Jewish delegates from Palestine 
made a good impression by their contribution to the talks on agricultural 
reconstruction. 

The Soviet representatives made a rather mixed impression. ‘The republics 
represented were Armenia, Kazakistan, Tadjikistan, Georgia, Uzbekistan, 
Azerbaijan. In the earlier stages the continued iteration by the delegates 
of the transformation effected in Soviet Asia by the Revolution of 1917 
rather wearied their audience. The delegate from Kazakistan—to take one 
example—said that the Revolution had brought freedom to the people of 
Kazakistan, guaranteeing human rights and making possible a great national 
regeneration. The Tsarists had done everything to check industrialization, 
but now Kazakistan enjoyed one of the most advanced industrial economies 
in the world. Before 1917, 98 per cent of her people had been illiterate; now 
they were 100 per cent literate. Where formerly there had been no institutes 
for higher studies there were now twenty-three such academies. In time the 
repetition of this theme by the Soviet representatives made its impression 
and this, perhaps, was reinforced by a film show which included, amongst 
more cultural subjects, a full-length colour news reel of the victory march in 
the Red Square on May Day 1946. 

Apart from publicizing the achievements of the U.S.S.R. in every field the 
Soviet delegates were concerned to defeat any suggestion of the desirability 
ofa continental bloc. Though the tenor of their speeches was anti-imperialist 


they did not seem to have any specific target and they were not anti- 
British in tone. 


The Significance of the Conference 


HE significance of the Conference has probably been under-estimated. 
That is perhaps because it has been viewed so much in its Indian context. 
For India it left many hopes unfulfilled. But in its wider context the Con- 
ference can only be described by using the hackneyed phrase the “awakening 
of a continent”. It is true that the Conference brought to the surface the 
divisions in Asian opinion and in so doing removed any immediate prospect 
of a continental grouping. But it also made clear that a common approach 
at least to many problems existed. 
And on the credit side of the balance-sheet other not insignificant facts are 
to be recorded. The most important is that the Conference was held. This 
enabled the delegates from all over Asia to meet for the first time, and 
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Dr. Sjahrir was speaking for most when he said he had specially arranged 
that a large delegation should go from Indonesia so that as many Indonesians 
as possible should get to know their fellow Asians and acquire experience in 
international conferences. 

In the second place the Conference has probably done something to 
accelerate the pace of the nationalist movements in many Asian countries. 
While appeals for active aid fell on deaf ears, there was created a sentiment 
which may well be used should occasion arise to prevent imperialist forces 
from regaining lost ground. Many delegates from South-East Asia seemed 
to regard the Conference as a form of reinsurance. It had created a sentiment 
which would make it very difficult for, say, the French in Indo-China to 
re-establish their authority on the old lines. This sentiment is to be developed 
by the interchange of representatives between these countries and generally 
by strengthening cultural and political links with a view to reinforcing the 
feeling of solidarity in the South-East Asia area which certainly emerged 
from the Conference. It is true that this feeling did not extend from the 
political to the economic field, but in the political field at this particular stage 
it seemed real enough. 

Finally, amongst all delegates there was the general feeling that Asia was 
at last coming into its own and that the time was now ripe for Asian countries 
to play a fuller part in world affairs. There were many allusions to the desira- 
bility of greater Asian representation in the United Nations. 

Curiously enough, the Conference probably suffered from being insuffi- 
ciently political. Since it was unrealistic to suppose that politics could be 
excluded, the course of wisdom would have been to have had a full and 
frank discussion. As it was, only parts of the field were covered and 
the all-important problems of security and defence, which might well have 
had a far-reaching effect on the general conclusions, were excluded 
altogether. 

Yet, even though the Conference suffered from a lack of realism, its dis- 
cussions were not unprofitable. After all, the essence of democracy is dis- 
cussion, and in that sense the Asian Conference may be said to have been an 
interesting and valuable experiment in international democracy. For this 
reason, if for no other, it is a development which may be sincerely, even if a 
little cautiously, welcomed by the outside world. At this stage its work is 
not to be judged by concrete results alone. It was Cromwell who said that 
no man goes so far as he who knows not where he is going. The Asian 
Conference did not know where it was going; still less did it reach any 
particular destination, but it would not for these reasons alone be wise to 
conclude that it may not go a long way. 











ATOMIC ENERGY UP TO DATE 


DRAMATIC happening since the last article on this subject* appeared 

in THE Rounp TABLE has been the revelation by Mr. Stimson, former 
American Secretary of War, of the reason why the first public test of the 
atom bomb was made over a living target, instead of over one of the many 
uninhabited atolls in the Pacific Ocean. It was held, it seems, that any demon- 
stration of the power of the bomb which could be expected to lead to a rapid 
ending of the war must be unquestionably effective; if it were not it might 
produce on the minds of those invited to watch it precisely the opposite 
effect to that sought. A public “loss of face” due to any such failure might 
indeed encourage the enemy to continue the war. But, it may be asked, if the 
secret test in New Mexico showed that the scientists could predict precisely 
what would occur, why not trust them again? Whatever the answer to that 
question may be, it does appear that there were few, if any, bombs held in 
reserve, and it was deemed that no risks could be taken with them. 

There were nevertheless grave doubts in many minds. The American 
scientists were divided : some, including those in closest touch with authority, 
favoured the choice of a hostile town, but others, probably a majority, were 
strongly in opposition. The responsible decision was taken by the President, 
in consultation, it seems, with Mr. Churchill. Without question it had one 
very welcome consequence, the shortening of the war, and the probable 
saving of millions of American and Japanese lives (combatants, civilians 
and prisoners). It nevertheless poses the question: had Germany possessed 
atom bombs and used them in this way (but had nevertheless:not won 
the war), might not the authors of that attack have been haled before a 
“Nuremberg” tribunal to answer for their action ? 

The British Council of Churches found it impossible after much debate 
to agree on the moral issue. Not so the American Churches: they went so 
far as to suggest that the city of Hiroshima should be rebuilt by American 
money as an “act of contrition”. That there should be this divergence in 
points of view is not really remarkable, for the circumstances were unprece- 
dented. 

Such issues must now be left to the historians to settle. What we have 
to face to-day is the practical issue of what to do with our possession of the 
key to the vast store of energy put into the atom when it was first created. 
This, like so many other discoveries, has two sides: the military, of which 
we now know a good deal, and the civil, of which at present we know much 
less. The danger of the first application is extreme; but the benefits to be 
sought in the second may be even more important. Before reaping the 
benefits we must learn to curb the risk. This leads us to some form of inter- 
national regulation, and on this the United Nations has been earnestly seeking 
a plan which, while effective in purpose, shall interfere no more than need 
be with national sovereignty, and thus be acceptable to all. 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, September 1946, No. 144, pp. 330-6. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission 


HE report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission was 
published at the close of 1946. It had been endorsed by the Commis- 
sion by ten votes to nil, the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining from voting— 
mainly, it was surmised, on account of restrictions suggested on the exercise 
of veto powers. On December 31 it was presented to the Security Council. 
The Commission had done its work thoroughly. The instructions from 
the General Assembly had been that it should make recommendations : 


(a) For extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific information 
for peaceful ends; 


(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only 
for peaceful purposes; 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 
complying States against the hazards of violations and evasions. 


The Commission and its committees had held over eighty meetings within 
six months. Leaving aside for the moment the vexed question of the veto, 
its chief finding was that there should be set up a strong and comprehensive 
system of control, defined by a future treaty in which all the United Nations 
could participate. 

The idea of a treaty to set out in detail just what it was proposed that each 
of the United Nations should undertake to do was later endorsed in principle 


by the Security Council, which thereupon invited the Commission to prepare 
the necessary draft. It was part of the Commission’s plan that there should 
be established by the United Nations a separate international Atomic Energy 
Agency (A.E.A.) with the triple duty of promoting the exchange of basic 
scientific information on atomic energy for peaceful ends; of preventing its 
use for destructive purposes; and of controlling it to the extent necessary 
to ensure its peaceful use. 

The plan provided also that the Agency should itself carry on research 
and development in order that it and its staff should keep in the vanguard 
of atomic knowledge. But individual nations would be free to carry on 
research aiming at the civil employment of atomic energy, provided always 
that investigations concerned with its military use in any aspect should be 
confined absolutely to the Agency’s own establishment (which might or 
might not, as the event might determine, embark on such work). All nations 
would of course be expected to afford to the properly accredited representa- 
tives of the Agency unimpeded right of “ingress, egress and access” to 
perform the tasks stipulated by the treaty. 

Besides providing for these important technical duties the proposed treaty 
would prohibit, from a date to be specified, the manufacture, possession or 
use of atomic weapons.by all nations, or by persons under their jurisdiction, 
and would provide for the disposal of any existing stocks of such weapons. 

Those drafting the terms of the treaty have the hard task of specifying the 
means and methods for determining violations of its terms, of setting forth 
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what violations shall constitute “international crimes” and of establishing 
the nature of the measures of enforcement and punishment to be imposed 
upon the guilty. In the background there is, of course, always the right of 
self-defence, recognized in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which as a last resort might have to be employed until the Security Council 
had taken the necessary measures to restore world peace. 

The situation became complicated when the Security Council found itself 
faced with a proposal for a Disarmament Commission. Should the work 
of this new Commission include the atomic weapon (at the moment the 
most terrifying of all) and, if it did, how could it avoid clashing with the 
A.E.C. itself? Yet, if that clash were to be avoided by leaving this weapon 
outside its survey, would not the new Commission work in an artificial 
atmosphere ? 

Perhaps the best answer is that once the Atomic Energy Agency had been 
set up it could relate its tasks to any recommendations of the Disarmament 
Commission. Indeed the very existence of the A.E.A. would illustrate what 
could be done in respect of one major weapon, and therefore afford guidance 
as to what might be done as regards others. 


The Right to Inspect 


ASHINGTON and Moscow seem to have come nearer to agreement 
as to the need for some effective form of international control, though 
there are still differences as to the degree of power to be exercised by the 
A.E.A. Those divergences are important, and a compromise acceptable to 


all will not be easy to arrive at, for if too much is whittled away the plan 
will be no longer watertight (or rather rogue-proof) and the desired security 
may literally vanish in fire and smoke. 

The difficulty in devising regulations prescribing the powers of the A.E.A. 
staff relates especially to defining a degree of inspection which will satisfy 
the purely technical requirements necessary to give security, and yet not 
conflict too greatly with the idea of State sovereignty. At one time it had 
seemed that no form of international inspection would be acceptable to 
Moscow, despite the consideration that the United States, which had the 
most to lose by such a plan, was willing in the general interest to accept it. 
But later on a shift in the point of view became discernible. Marshal Stalin 
himself, in an interview given to Mr. Elliot Roosevelt,* who asked whether 
the United Nations should have the right to inspect and control research 
and manufacturing facilities, as well as the use and development of atomic 
energy, replied: 

“Of course, on the principle of equality, there should be no exception for Russia. 


Russia should be subject to the same rules of inspection and control as any other 
nation.” 


It is true that Mr. Gromyko, speaking as U.S.S.R. representative at a later 
date, and perhaps for tactical reasons intentionally overstating his case, 
declared that his country could accept no system of control which involved 


* The Times, January 23, 1947. 
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any international interference with its industrial life: he did not object to 
an international control agency as such, but he did to one having functions 
of ownership, management, licensing and supervision of mining operations 
and fission plants, the ownership and disposal of the product, or of unlimited 
access to atomic plants for inspection. 

It is hard to harmonize this statement with the earlier one by Marshal Stalin, 
and if the powers and position of the two men were reversed there would 
be little hope of agreement. When the Security Council considered the matter 
a little later (March 10, 1947), fresh instructions appeared to have been given: 
Mr. Gromyko expressly claimed that the U.S.S.R. did favour strict and 
effective international control of atomic energy and felt that effective inspec- 
tion was a necessary component part of such control. Any statement, he 
added, that the Soviet Union was against strong international control and 
against effective inspection had absolutely no foundation. On the other hand, 
he thought the proposals of the A.E.C. went too far and might interfere with 
branches of industry not connected with the production of atomic energy. 

In the end he concurred in referring the report back to the Commis- 
sion with such amendments, proposals or additions as had been offered in 
the course of the Security Council debate, so that the Commission might 
seek agreement on any questions on which it had not already been reached. 
This proposal was accepted unanimously. 

The position therefore is not unhopeful. The A.E.C. has now the task of 
drafting the proposed treaty and of seeking agreement on the powers to be 
conferred on the new Agency. 


The Veto 


ROBABLY too much has been made of that other obstacle in the fairway, 
the insistence of the U.S.S.R. on preserving in every case the right of 
veto given by the Charter to permanent members in the Security Council. 

Difference of opinion exists on the interpretation of the clause in question: 
whether, for instance, one of the five permanent members can exercise this 
veto on proceedings by merely abstaining from voting, or even by not being 
present. Apart, however, from the precise means by which the veto becomes 
operative, the effect is to place in the hands of any one of those members the 
right to hold up any action which the rest of the Security Council may wish 
to take. This would be an intolerable situation if it meant that the day-to- 
day work of the Agency could be inhibited at any time by the action of any 
single one of the five Great Powers. 

The appropriateness of the unanimity rule, with or without the atomic 
bomb, has been considered from the scientific viewpoint by Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett.* He defines sanctions as meaning the use of such overwhelming 
force as must lead to the submission or quick defeat of the offender, and he 
concludes that with the existing strerigths of the national States unanimity 
among the Great Powers (particularly the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.) is 
essential, since without this the result of attempting to apply sanctions could 
only lead either to complete inaction or to a major war. The rule reflects 

* The Atom and the Charter, September 1946 (Gollancz). 
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the actual disposition of power in the world and therefore acts as a safeguard 
to ensure that the Security Council must be realistic in action. 

All this may be very true; but it is most important that there should be no 
right by any State to obstruct, by veto or otherwise, the normal day-to-day 
work of the Atomic Energy Agency. On this there now seems to be 
agreement, for the U.S.S.R. declared through Mr. Molotov at the meeting 
of the General Assembly’s Political and Security Committee on December 4 
last that the rule of unanimity in the Security Council had no concern with 
the work of control commissions: it would therefore be incorrect to say 
that a permanent member with its veto could prevent the implementation 
of the control system; indeed any attempt to prevent inspection would be 
held to be a violation of the Security Council’s decision. 

For the graver breaches of the treaty the unanimity rule is not of first 
consequence (since any action taken would be covered by Article 51 of the 
Charter), whilst at the other end of the scale there is general agreement that 
the normal work of the Agency shall be independent of interference by 
the Security Council. There are, however, other possible situations which lie 
between these extremes. Minor infringements of the rules are bound to 
occur sometimes, whether committed by subordinate officials or counten- 
anced by a Government. Unless the Agency has means of dealing with such 
lesser cases, an unscrupulous Government might use this method to break 
down the power and authority of the organization. 

It is not a little interesting that in a draft Disarmament Convention sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R. delegation to the League of Nations as long ago as 
February 15, 1928,* the following provisions were included: 

“All the contracting States shall . . . afford the organs of the Permanent Inter- 
national Commission of Control every facility for the full investigation of all 
activities of the State, ... which are connected with the application of disarmament, 
or which, in the view of the Permanent International Commission of Control or its 
organs, give rise to doubts concerning the observance of the undertakings solemnly 
entered into with regard to disarmament and the discontinuance of all military 
preparations. The decisions of the Permanent International Commission of Control 
shall be taken by a majority vote and shall be binding on all contracting States.” 


That the U.S.S.R. should itself have urged, less than twenty years ago, 
the adoption of a comprehensive scheme of international inspection, without 
veto, shows that there cannot be any ideological obstacle to preclude agree- 
ment in the discussions now proceeding. 


Harnessing the Monster 


HE use of some form of nuclear fuel to supplement the use of coal, and 

ultimately, perhaps, to replace it, might well prove a godsend to many 
countries, and not least to Britain; but we dare not so employ it if it inevitably 
involved the distribution throughout the world of the most dangerously 
explosive and radio-active material known to man. Of its dangerous possi- 
bilities we have reason to be fully aware. Of its utility as a coming fuel, once 
certain technical points are straightened out, we are in doubt only as to its 
* See Carnegie Bulletin No. 428, 
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cost in comparison with that of coal; though forecasts have been made which 
show that the costs would be about equal if the local price of coal were 
10 dollars a ton—a distinctly encouraging prospect. There are indeed hopes 
that a first power station, designed to make use of atomic energy, may be 
working before the end of 1948. 

The board of consultants, headed by Dr. Lilienthal, who were called in 
to advise the State Department in Washington on security questions in the 
field of atomic energy had made the striking suggestion that it might be 
advisable to “denature” nuclear fuel before it was sold—much as alcohol is 
denatured to convert it into the unpalatable methylated spirits—and so 
render it “safe” or at least “safer”. As is now generally known, the explosive 
used in an atomic bomb is an exceedingly pure form of either U.235 or 
plutonium, and it is these very substances—though not in so pure a form— 
that are needed for the nuclear furnaces to produce power for civil ends. 

The coincidence is unfortunate, but it does suggest the possible loophole 
of issuing the new fuel in a form sufficiently “impure” to make it unsuitable 
for military use though suitable for civil. Ill-disposed persons wishing to 
re-nature the fuel in order to manufacture atom bombs would be faced 
with the deterrent that there would be needed enormous plants and 
the expenditure of much time before any notable supplies of explosive 
were available. 

To issue fuel thus denatured in place of pure U.235 or plutonium cannot 
be looked on as an absolutely watertight precaution, and opinions differ as 
to its merits. It is nevertheless a plan which would make discovery of 
evasion a good deal easier for the A.E.A. staff. And if the furnaces to take 
the nuclear fuel had all to be of A.E.A. design, the chance of any knavish 
trick by which they could be induced to produce a secret supply of pure 
plutonium would be greatly lessened. It seems that the American State 
Department takes the view that, although further knowledge is required 
before precise estimates of the value of denaturing can be formulated, it is 
likely that denaturing can play a useful part in a scheme of security. 

The atom bomb admittedly put the United States in a powerful position 
in the military sense. If unhappily an atom-bomb race should prove 
unavoidable, the United States would have a considerable start, and if it 
wished to retain the lead it could almost certainly do so. In so novel a field 
a lead of even as little as six months could be decisive. 

But this is certainly not what the U.S.A. desired. For as from January 
1, 1947, that Government has placed all atomic energy matters under 
civilian control, the better to accelerate its many peaceful and beneficial 
uses. It is noteworthy also that within its own territory all uranium and 
thorium ores, even those which contain so little as one-twentieth of one per 
cent, have already been placed under the strict control of the American 
Atomic Energy Commission, a predominantly civilian authority. It may 
indeed be questioned whether any country could have shown a more striking 
example of disinterested good faith in the peaceful aspirations of the common 
man. 





THE STERLING BALANCES 


From Mr. Dalton’s Budget speech, April 21, 1947: 


“We incurred vast expenditure, all over the world, for the import of munitions 
into various areas in order to defend the inhabitants who often took a minor part 
in the operation, and for the provision of services for our own troops—expenditure 
which now, as part of the accountancy of victory, is hung round our necks as war 
debts. These large and swollen sterling balances—I do not speak of the smaller 
sterling balances which arise in the course of trading—would never have arisen 
had Lend-Lease been the common rule among the Allies. These great balances can 
never be discharged or even diminished except by unrequited exports, exports 
unbalanced by imports. And these unrequited exports are—and I speak bluntly 


looking at the facts as they represent themselves to me—a luxury of which we can 
afford very little for many years to come.” 


And from the “Financial Times”, April 21, 1947: 


“Traq intends to get every penny of her sterling balances—estimated at 
£70,300,000—which it regards as national wealth, Yousif Gunema, the Finance 
Minister, told Parliament to-day.” 


From Mr. Dalton’s speech to the Brazilian Chamber of Commerce, May 6, 1947: 
“This vast accumulation of debt represents an unreal, unjust, and unsupportable 

burden. . . . Sooner or later—and it would be better sooner than later—this mass 

must be very substantially scaled down. Britain is strong, but one sign of her 


strength must be refusal to take on commitments which are beyond her strength 
and beyond all limits of good sense and fair play.” 


1" is as well to be clear exactly how the sterling balances came into existence. 
A war has to be waged from contemporary output. Apart from the stocks 
of munitions and other goods in hand at the beginning of the war—and they 
are insignificant in relation to the subsequent continuing requirements of a 
large-scale war—all the guns, tanks, aircraft, uniforms, have to be produced 
during the course of the war. Nobody in the last war was killed by the 
potential bullet of 1950. 

A country remaining in contact with the outside world can, however, 
supplement its own contemporary effort by utilizing the services of labour 
abroad. It can exercise a claim on those services in various ways. It can 
obtain them freely by way of gift; it can sell assets it owns abroad in exchange 
for products and services available for immediate use; it can secure products 
and services by borrowing under loan arrangements or agreements. It was 
the last-named method of supplementing Britain’s war effort that gave rise 
to the sterling balances. 

Britain began to realize overseas assets from the outset of the war. Thus, 
before the operation of the Lend-Lease Act nearly all the marketable United 
States dollar securities of United Kingdom nationals were compulsorily 
acquired for sale or pledging in order to finance the purchase of munitions 
and the construction of war plants in the U.S.A. Gold and liquid dollar 
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reserves were also realized. Even when as a result of Lend-Lease the sale 
and pledging of assets ceased in respect of the United States, the realization 
went on elsewhere, The extent and the distribution of this realization were 
revealed in the statistical material presented during the Washington negotia- 
tions on the American loan to Britain. The following table relates to the 
period September 1939 to June 1945. 


Proceeds of Sale or Repatriation of Overseas Investments during the War 
£ million 
Sterling Area: 
Australia, New Zealand, S. Africa, and Eire . . - : = : + 201 
India, Burma, and Middle East . : ; . : . : . - 348 
Colonies and other sterling-area countries. . : . ° . ae ES 


sq 


North America: 


United States. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ , : . . + 203 
Canada . ‘ : ; : ‘ . . : ; . “ . 225 


428 
Other countries : a 


South America . 
Europe . F 
Rest of World . 


Grand Total : ‘ : ; 3 ‘ . : . : . 1,118 


This process could have gone on until the whole of British overseas, assets, 
the fruits of centuries of investment, had been realized. But what was in 
effect a new type of realization came to supersede this physical disposal of 
assets. Loans were made to Britain without any surrender of assets or even 
pledging of collateral. The outside suppliers of goods received payment in 
sterling and temporarily forwent the use of these sterling claims. That is to 
say, they remained the titular owners of the sterling, with the presumption that 
at some time in the future the claims could become active purchasing power. 


An Automatic Process 


HE case of India provides an example where the process was almost 

automatic. In the course of the war the expenditure of the Imperial 
Government in India increased very rapidly. In addition there was a surplus 
of exports from India, widened by the policy of restricting imports. The 
actual furnishers of the goods and services in or from India secured payment 
in rupees at the time, but the British authorities obtained these rupees in 
exchange for securities lodged at the Bank of England to the credit of the 
Reserve Bank of India. The Reserve Bank was obliged by law, until quite 
recently, to issue rupees in India without limit in exchange for sterling 
deposited to its credit at the Bank of England at the rate of 183d. per rupee. 
The translation of expendable rupees into sterling holdings could, and often 
did, take place through indirect channels, but the process resolved itself 
essentially into the acquisition of rupees by the mere printing of sterling 
securities. 
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In other cases the process was not automatic, since independent countries 
are under no legal constraint to provide their own currency merely in 
exchange for sterling deposits or securities; but many countries were glad 
to supply the Allies on such terms, and the control of the seas and other 
means of influence left others with little or no option to refuse. 

In retrospect it may appear that we took reckless advantage of these 
facilities for drawing upon the efforts of other peoples to supplement our own 
war effort. The issue, we may reply, was the extreme one of survival, and 
in nominally supplementing our own effort we were enlarging the common 
effort. The recklessness lay in assuming the obligations without qualification, 
or appearing to do so. Certainly the obligations increased relentlessly, to 
assume the frightening dimensions that obtain to-day. 

“Balances” is a generic term to cover all external liabilities: various over- 
seas countries concerned have claims on Britain. These claims may be repre- 
sented by balances in the popular sense, i.e. deposits with British banks. 
They may be embodied in security holdings ranging from treasury bills to 
the long-dated British Government stocks. The war-time obligations have 
been further swollen by post-war increases arising through similar trading 
arrangements, and our total obligations abroad now include our drafts to 
date on the United States and Canadian loans. The “sterling balances” are 
thus subsumed in the statistics recording the total external liabilities of the 
United Kingdom. The war-time and post-war development of these liabili- 
ties is shown in the following table. 


External Liabilities of the United Kingdom ({, million) 





Outstanding on Dec. 31 





194% | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 





Sterling Area: 
Dominions . . . 139 189 236 390 481 444 
India, Burma, Middle East 399 695 1,141 1,524 1,929 1,883 
Other sterling-area countries} 318 388 473 477 561 593 





Total sterling area . ° 856 1,272 1,850 2,391 2,971 | 2,920 





North and South America . 240 256 278 3.46 519 847 
Europe. ; . ; 180 242 281 378 273 356 
Rest of World . . : 23 48 56 56 62 91 























Total liabilities . - | 1,299 1,818 2,465 3,171 3,825 | 4,214 





These totals do not represent an absolute increase solely attributable to the 
war, since considerable funds were held in Britain as a normal peace-time 
practice before 1939. With London as a great international capital and 
monetary centre this practice served the convenience of overseas countries, and 
given the maintenance of British economic prestige the practice should con- 
tinue in future. It is estimated that before the war over £700 million of liquid 
sterling assets were held here by overseas countries. The increase in the total 
since then, after allowing for changes in price level, is the measure of war- 
time abnormalities. Taken in conjunction with the actual realization of 
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assets as shown in the first table, the abnormal increase in liabilities indicates 
that we have either realized or in effect pledged assets amounting to at least 
the equivalent of our total pre-war investment abroad—around £4,000 
million—built up by centuries of accumulation. 


Should We Pay? 


F the total outstanding at the end of 1946, £700 million were represented 
by funded loans, leaving £3,500 million of claims ostensibly exercisable 
on demand or short notice. There should be no delusion about the real 
process entailed in liquidating these obligations. As the Chancellor expressed 
it, the discharge would be effected by unrequited exports from this country. 
The claimants might cavil at the term “unrequited”, since they could argue 
that value was previously given by the goods and services they furnished in 
war-time, but as far as the contemporary British citizen is concerned the 
goods and services have long disappeared into the maw of war. Only the 
obligations remain, and if they are to be discharged British effort must be 
allotted to the output of goods and services to be enjoyed by other peoples. 
The process would in its incidence be indistinguishable from tribute or 
reparations. In the receiving countries the something for nothing would be 
a contemporary net gain in welfare. 

The world has learned a little economic sense in recent years. Through 
the generations until quite recently there has been a persistent bias in favour 
of exports and a prejudice against imports. It was useless for economists to 
demonstrate that exports had a welfare value only in so far as they resulted 
in imports. The irrationality persisted. Indeed a few hasty and thoughtless 
people on this side welcomed the potential demand for British manufactures 
latent in the sterling balances, while Indian industrialists expressed alarm at 
the threat of a post-war flood of British manufactures into their country. The 
realistic view has, however, been taken by sensible people. To console our- 
selves with the thought of assured markets and consequent employment 
would be a delusion. To attempt to persuade the creditor countries that 
payment would “hurt you more than it would hurt us” would be futile. 

The questions thus arise, whether Britain ought to suffer a continuing 
deprivation, and whether she can suffer it. On the first question there is the 
extreme view that the major part of the obligations arose out of transactions 
that were embraced by the common war effort of the Allies and should be 
merged in the general contribution. This view is made explicit in the state- 
ment of the Chancellor quoted at the head of this article. It would make the 
transactions analogous to those of war-time Lend-Lease, and would dispose 
of them by the same summary writing off. Violent champions of this view 
would go farther, and send in an additional bill for Britain’s services in 
preserving some of the prominent claimants from tyranny and enslavement. 
We need not be too delicate to signal out India, Egypt and Irak as objects 
of these reminders and admonitions. 

Two retorts can be and have been made to this. First, that no such under- 
standing or reservation was made at the time (such as was implicit in Lend- 
Lease) and that retrospective unilateral adjustment would be indefensible. 

s 
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It must be admitted that much of the argument at this end appears as an after- 
thought. The truth is that we were too busy and intent at the time to reckon 
the cost. As late as February 1947 Mr. Churchill challenged the Chancellor 
with this revelation. 


“Ts it not a fact that the Governor General of India was notified at the time of 
the late Government, that Great Britain reserved ‘her full rights to present a 
counter-claim on account of the effective defence of India by all means—land, sea, 
air and diplomacy—by which the freedom of India from foreign invasion was 
secured?” 


A notification to a Governor General is not an impressive or a characteristic 
example of Treasury control, but in any case the Chancellor was obviously 
taken off his guard. 

“I cannot charge my memory. The right honourable gentleman was Prime 
Minister at the time, and if he says that such a message was sent I would not for 
a moment challenge him. It is not contrary to my recollection although I do not 
exactly recall the message. It may be a fact that that is so.” 


The second retort takes up the challenge of equality of sacrifice and insists 

that such countries as India incurred similar and even greater real sacrifices 
at the time, which would be unwarrantably aggravated by a scaling down, 
to say nothing of a cancellation. Against the dead of the battlefield India 
counts the victims of famine.* Nor is any concession made to the argument 
that the obligations were incurred at inflated values and should be scaled 
down on that account. The spokesmen for India refute the arguments and 
the calculations made at this end and quote the findings in the Fourth Report 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditure (1945) 
“that the controls which have been established operate over the whole range of raw 
materials and components required for military purposes and that the aim of the 
Government of India to limit profits to a fair return on capital employed appears 
now to have been achieved in important fields of production”. 


And as a final shot there is the reminder that the obligations are now repay- 
able in a considerably depreciated sterling currency. 


Can We Pay? 


HERE the moral issue must be left; for the dispute on this basis is endless 

and unresolvable. We must turn to the second question, whether Britain 
can assume the burden entailed in a liquidation of the obligations. On this 
we must first note that the Anglo-American Loan Agreement envisaged the 
settlement of obligations #0 the sterling-area countries on a prescribed basis: 

(a) Balances to be released at once and convertible into any currency for current 

transactions. 

(6) Balances to be similarly released by instalments over a period of years 

beginning in 1951. 

* The emphasis on the Indian case is inevitable in view of the preponderating amount 
of the Indian claim in the “sterling balances”, at least £1,200 million. For the arguments 
from that side see The Sterling Assets of the Reserve Bank of India, by B. R. Shenoy (Oxford 
University Press), Also the Sterling Balances Supplement to The Eastern Economist, — 
January 17, 1947. 
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(c) Balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the settlement of war and post- 
war indebtedness and in recognition of the benefits which the countries 
concerned might be expected to gain from such a settlement.* 


It is interesting and significant that in the waiver clauses of the American 
Loan Agreement the figure of {43,750,000 is introduced in a context which 
suggests that it would be a reasonable annual provision for the liquidation of 
the sterling balances outstanding at the end of the war. The term of years 
involved in a complete settlement on the basis of this annuity depends of 
course upon the agreed sum of the debt and the rate of interest assumed. (It 
should be remembered that some interest is already being earned on the 
balances, and that the volume of the debt may be increasing by accumulated 
interest.) Funding at the prevailing rate of long-term interest on the full 
total would exact twice the above amount in interest payments alone. Two 
and a half per cent on £3,500 million represents £87,500,000 a year. With 
amortization an annual “tribute” of well over £100 million would be payable. 

Is this economically feasible? In 1946 this country received £150 million 
in interest, profits, and dividends from abroad.t If £150 million can be 
earned abroad it can, prima facie, be left abroad. But the deprivation of these 
earnings in fofo would entail a cut in the British standard of living which in 
the circumstances the British people would not endure. If the creditors held 
equivalent assets owned by the United Kingdom in their territories they could 
force the issue by sequestration. Argentina has cut the Gordian knot in that 
way by taking over the British-owned railways there in exchange for out- 
standing sterling balances. Other countries cannot effect that harsh solution. 
Those bound to us by ties of kinship and friendship would not if they could. 
Those inclined to stand on their bond must understand, even if they do not 
subscribe to, the attitude of the British people. We are not bilkers, but when 
sacrifice is the argument we have a right to be heard. 

The basic fact remains that only in goods can these debts—and they are 
debts of honour-—be redeemed. That projects the problem upon the plane 
of trade, and directly connects the sterling debt issue with that of dollar 
debts, though in a contrary way to that assumed by the American negotiators 
of the Loan Agreement. For the more rapidly and the more freely our 
sterling obligations are liquidated, the less will be our purchasing power for 
all imports, and the more imperative, in particular, our need to cut imports 
from the United States to the bone. It may well be found, in the course of 
the international trade negotiations proceeding now at Geneva, that the only 
chance of furthering the ideal of expanded multilateral trade will be an 
extremely forbearing attitude on the part of our sterling-area creditors. As it 
is, the sterling balances and imperial preference are playing on the same side. 

* Needless to say, Indian representatives have already declared that India is not bound 
by this pattern of settlement. 

t See the White Paper on the National Income. Cmd. 7099, April 1947. 





AMERICA DOES NOT WANT WAR 


HE real center of gravity of American public opinion is somewhere 

between James Burnham, who says the war with Russia has begun 
already, and Henry Wallace, who seems to advocate a policy of unrestrained 
appeasement. In fact, American opinion is considerably nearer to Mr. 
Wallace than it is to Mr. Burnham. Americans do not want war, preventive 
ot other. They do not believe that American relations with Russia need 
to get much worse. They see no reason why America and Russia should not 
be friends in the world battle of economic reconstruction. They want to 
break through the present clouds of misunderstanding. 

It is true that the American Government, with the reluctant but strong 
support of popular opinion, decided to open the Moscow Conference with 
a warning to the Soviet Government that the United States would not stand 
by while Russia moved into the vacuum left by Britain’s necessary retrench- 
ments. That warning was not a new aggression by the Western democracies. 
One democracy simply replaced another. The Russians took it the hard way, 
and refused to yield at all at the Moscow Conference. Our strong line had 
therefore produced no visibly successful results. But it is too soon to say 
that the policy is a failure. 

American public opinion is disturbed at the situation. Many fear we are 
drifting toward very serious trouble—toward war with Russia—and Ameri- 
cans want to avoid war. But the leaders of the American Government do not 
believe we are drifting toward war. They think we have made our point 
with the Kremlin, and that the situation will before long start to improve. 

In their view, the current post-war tension was unavoidable. During 
the war itself we had extremely little diplomatic contact with the Russians. 
Our relations chiefly travelled the one-way street of lend-lease. Now we 
have almost daily diplomatic encounters with Soviet delegates at the United 
Nations, or at the periodic meetings in the various capitals and in the 
occupied areas. We are attempting agreements all the time. It is no wonder 
there is tension. This is the period during which the peace treaties are being 
negotiated. That is invariably a time of trouble. When, at long last, the 
treaties have been hammered out, the American Government expects a large 
and hopeful stabilizing of relations. 

Certainly the United States is not preparing for war. We have—in Greece 
and Turkey—picked up a small part of the responsibilities Britain cannot 
presently carry. We have greatly reduced our army, navy, and air force. 
We have held on to some Pacific islands rather clumsily. But we are not 
preparing to stay indefinitely in Japan, and our presence in Korea is con- 
ditioned by Russia’s presence and by nothing else. We have withdrawn 
from China. ° 

In only one field could American policy fairly be described as aggressive, 
and that is in the production of atomic bombs. But we have freely offered 
to turn this all over to international authority for supervision and control 
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if others will do the same. We are not willing—perhaps wrongly—to destroy 
or give away the techniques of atomic warfare until we are sure of reciprocity. 
Viewed objectively, that does not seem a particularly hostile attitude. 


British Understanding Needed 


he is especially important that Britain and the British nations shall not 
misunderstand the American position. Goodness knows that we are often 
inept. Our free press and our free Congressmen frequently say reckless and 
dangerous things. But underneath there is a great deal of stability. Under- 
neath the same ideals which led us, in our way, to come to Europe for two 
wars, and have made us willing to contribute without stint to world recovery, 
are unchanged and undiminished. We want one thing only: peace with 
stability. We do not want territory or power in Europe or Asia. 

But we know that the expansion of the Soviet Union beyond its normal 
security areas means a challenge to world stability and ultimately to peace. 
We believe this expansion should be stopped before it has destroyed the 
world balance. We are willing to contribute to Soviet security in any rational 
manner—as our offer of the Four-Power Pact attests. We believe the Russians 
have a right to security, and tacitly we are willing to concede them a generous 
sphere of influence although we regret the loss of freedom to the peoples 
within that sphere. But we are not willing for that security zone to expand 
indefinitely into world empire. 

In all these respects, surely, American opinion coincides with the basic 
views of most British people. We have a common problem, therefore, of 
making ourselves clear to the Russians. We need to make our good-will and 
our integrity unmistakable. There is a great question, of course, whether the 
present rulers in the Kremlin would admit that good-will, however self- 
evident. Their power to a great degree depends upon keeping the Russian 
people quiet under the threat of foreign dangers. And what preoccupies 
Americans is the necessity—and the difficulty—of breaking through the iron 
curtain to tell the Russian people somehow and to some degree that we are 
not trying to encircle them and that we wish them well in the development 
of their own destiny within their own territories. 

No matter what foolish Congressmen and editorial writers may say, there 
is not an ounce of imperialism in the great bulk of the American people. 
There is self-centeredness, disregard for others, naiveté, ignorance. There is 
also a great deal of generosity, of idealism, of willingness to sacrifice when 
we see what has to be done. But the forces of isolationism and the impelling 
breadth of our own continent are so powerful that we have no desire to plant 
our flag around the world. We supported the Truman program in Greece 
and Turkey as an unpleasant necessity. We would gladly turn all these 
responsibilities over to the United Nations at the earliest possible moment. 
But we appreciate the basic needs of a stable world, and we regard as the first 
step toward stability a frank warning to Moscow that it cannot penetrate 
indefinitely. 

The second step, we are equally aware, should be a more constructive 
establishment of our disinterested purposes. The principal disagreement of 
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most Americans with Mr. Wallace on foreign policy issues is his timing. 
Not that we are in favor of what seems to be appeasement. But we are in 
favor of making real peace with Russia, of reaching basic understanding in 
so far as that can be possible between two so widely divergent systems. We 
felt Mr. Wallace was wrong in putting this policy ahead of the firm stand 
against unlimited expansion. And we would support his kind of courtship 
of Russia only with reservations. But we are certainly prepared to start in 
that general direction. By and large we condemn the war-expectant fatalists. 
We are determined to prove them wrong. ) 


British Austerity and American Aid 


MERICA was deeply disturbed at Britain’s winter ordeal. We wished 
there was something we could do about it. For, make no mistake, even 

the most isolationist American—particularly the most isolationist—must by 
his own logic wish for a strong and healthy Britain. We appreciate the full 
depth of Britain’s economic troubles. The bulk of Americans have no 
especial confidence in socialist remedies, however, and are not convinced 
that the Labour Government is doing so well as the Conservative alternative 
might have done had the post-war circumstances brought them to power. 
It was not clear to Americans how they could help Sritain as the trying 
winter wore on. The best we could do, apparently, was to take up the load 
in Greece and Turkey. But any serious request for aid in the crisis—as it 


continues—would certainly meet with a warm American response. Ameti- | 
cans know, though sometimes some of them will not admit, the importance | 


of Britain in world stability. 
Moreover, Americans have uneasy consciences. We continue to enjoy 











































altogether too lush an era of prosperity. Prices are too high, wages are too © 


high, profits are too high. We know how we must look from across the 
Atlantic. It is not morally comfortable for us to enjoy the fat of the land 
on our tables, amid 80 degrees of central heating, while we read of Britain’s 
floods, its cold winter and heatless summer. We are not altogether naive, 
and we know that the world cannot continue forever half-gorged and half- 
starved. There was a time when some of us rather envied Britain’s austerity, 
feeling that these hard and lean times would make a healthy nation ready to 
go forward swiftly when the time came. We felt Britain would probably “be 
all the better for it”. 

But there is such a thing as overdoing a reducing diet, and we have been 
distressed to observe Britain’s increasing tiredness, though its pluck—viewed 
from this distance—has never wavered. We could readily imagine what 
Britain thought of us. We feared British-American relations would be 
embittered by the increasing disparity between us. Perhaps they have been. 
And we want to know what we can do about it. 

There is one thing we might have done that we have been unable to do: 
relieve the Palestine situation. But official American policy at the United 
Nations Assembly—despite the continuous and tumultuous Jewish pressures 
—will not be one-sided. We appreciate Britain’s problem and plight in 
Palestine. While the United States would doubtless be entirely reluctant to 
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accept for itself a new version of the Palestine mandate, we will certainly 
support a broadening of the responsibility so that Britain will not have to 
bear alone the cruel brunt of the Jewish and Arab pressures. And, once the 
Assembly has decided, the United States is likely to work actively in support 
of the decision, no matter if the many and urgent Jewish factions are not 
satisfied. 


Inflation Threatens 


or elena the best thing Americans can do to help Britain’s continuing 
domestic crisis is to meet its own internal problems so that there will not 
be a severe business depression here a few years hence just as the rest of the 
world has begun to make substantial recovery. Whether we can or will do 
this remains to be seen. The most immediate factor, now, is whether inflated - 
prices within America begin to come down. Internationally this inflation 
has already cut severely the real value of the British loan. It has consumed 
stored-up savings at home until the public’s buying power is gravely depleted. 
Unless prices start downward soon, and seriously, we will face the threat of 
a depression before many months have passed. 

But the evidence is that prices have started downward, and will continue. 
Already a few big national manufacturers have announced small but symbolic 
price cuts. Production continues at peace-time high levels, and the fruits of 
the factories will soon be filling the stores and markets to repletion and 
inevitably forcing prices down. 

There will also, before long, be plenty of American goods for export which 
simply cannot be absorbed on the domestic market. We know they cannot 
be absorbed abroad, either, without extensive American credits. The exten- 
sion of such credits may well be the next stage in our domestic and world 
recovery program. We know how badly the world needs these goods, and 
how badly we will soon need to dispose of them. Therefore, to maintain our 
own economy and to help the rest of the world to get on its feet and regain 
its strength, the extension of credits seems to be the indicated step. Much 
of the credit may well be forthcoming from private sources. We do not 
expect to get very much of it back. It is another way of balancing the books 
—of helping to stabilize the interlocked world economy, of helping ourselves. 
But it bears a dangerous similarity to the nineteen-twenties. 

What could save us, economically, from the fate of the ’twenties? A low 
tariff policy, for one thing. That is what the American Administration is 
supporting at Geneva. But it is not at all clear that the Republican Congress 
will go along, or that public opinion generally understands the facts of 
economic life well enough to insist on lower tariffs. However, there is still 
hope—certainly, more hope than there could be in the ’twenties—that we 
will help to balance our exports and credits abroad with the willingness to 
accept imports. Only in that way can we hope to mitigate the long-run evils 
of exporting both goods and credits. 

Americans have not yet awakened to the fact that within a period of months 
we shall have an export surplus not only of farm products but of manu- 
factured goods as well. We still deem ourselves to be in 2 shortage economy, 
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although the rising tide of production belies the fact and is hammering at 
the high prices. But the price break has not yet really come, and until it does 
the public will not realize what is inevitably happening. We are still within 
two or three points of the price peak, which came in mid-March. 


Prices, Pay and Profits 


ns are still far above 1939. Factory workers are better off than they 
were then, but salaried and pensioned persons are not. There has been 
a $4 per cent jump in living costs, but an 87 per cent increase in the average 
factory worker’s hourly earnings. The price increases, however, are very 
uneven. Food is up 95 per cent over 1939. House construction is up 84 per 
cent. Men’s suits are up 72 per cent; and motor cars up 56 per cent. But 
rents—which make up such a large part of the domestic budget—are only 
4 per cent higher, which accounts largely for the fact that over-all living 
costs are only up 54 per cent. 

The factory worker, with his 87 per cent more money for an houtr’s work, 
is a privileged person. Raises for other workers have been much less. The 
“real” income of a person living on bond interest is now about 60 per cent 
of 1939, the school teacher has about 90 per cent, the retail trade worker is 
about the same. Workers who were holding their own until mid-1946 are 
now being severely squeezed. That means that pressure on prices is very 
great. For people with lower real incomes are just not able to buy. Retail 
sales have begun to fall off. To meet them, rather contagious campaigns for 10 
per cent cuts—or more—are under way. They will be valuable just in so far as 
they spread back to the wholesaler and from him back to the manufacturer. 

Another source of pressure on prices is the enormous size of corporation 
profits. Net corporate profits in 1946 increased 30 per cent over 1945; 30 per 
cent in the final quarter of 1946 over the whole of 1946; and 30 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1947 over the last quarter of 1946. Those figures are 
another big impulse behind the drive for lower prices. 


Presidential Prospects 


ee ee TRUMAN’S stock has gone up a good deal from the low 
ebb of last September. Now, according to the various polls and estimates, 
he is back to the point where the election of a Republican President next 
year is by no means certain. The Republicans, with their majorities in the 
Congress, are not doing too well. And so the political outlook is more than 
ever problematical. 

Mr. Truman is the undisputed leader of his party, and will certainly be 
re-nominated next year. The extreme divisions within the Democratic party 











































have been eased a bit by being in legislative opposition, but not a great deal. — 


It is still a long way from the few remaining New Dealers on the Left to the 
conservative Southern Democrats on the Right. But the President himself 
has had many strategic opportunities as he confronts his Republican rivals. 
He has handled the strike situation firmly since he met John L. Lewis’s strike 
against the Government by legal action. His Cabinet becomes stronger. 
And he has helped to force the Republicans into some very rash attitudes. 
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The Republicans are deeply divided. Senator Vandenberg represents 
liberal Republicanism, and has saved the party from several serious mistakes. 
He continues to take a very statesmanlike attitude on foreign policy and on 
major domestic issues. He comes as near to representing the evident opinion 
of the vast majority of Americans today as does any other political leader. 

Senator Taft, on the other hand, more nearly represents organized Repub- 
licanism, which is highly conservative. If the party stalwarts—the state 
committeemen—were gathered today to nominate a Presidential candidate, 
their hearts would go out to Senator Taft. But the party stalwarts are not 
altogether representative of the voters, particularly of the unattached voters 
who nearly always decide elections. And Senator Taft has made few conces- 
sions to these moderate views. On all points but one, he has pursued a line 
of unyielding conservatism. The single exception is on housing, where he 
has sponsored a government aid bill. 

Standing on the side-lines, carefully refraining from ‘commitments on all 
major issues, is Governor Dewey of New York. He has taken the typical 
attitude of the American presidential candidate. Down through the years, 
strong men who took unequivocal positions have cancelled one another out, 
and the cautious side-liners have been nominated and elected. Governor 
Dewey is in this posture. He can commit himself when he is ready, and when 
he gauges the real trends of public opinion. He has strong friends and a good 
organization. So has Senator Taft. Senator Vandenberg is not organizing, 
but the strength of his own character and the growing accuracy and popu- 
larity of his judgment are highly satisfactory substitutes. 

Thus it is likely to be a very close race for the Republican nomination, and 
probably a close campaign thereafter. What is most unfortunate is that 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic party is really moving in the 
direction of internal consistency and cohesion. Each party remains, and 
seems likely to remain, an inconsistent coalition of liberal and conservative 
factions. On foreign policy, they are similarly divided. The Democrats still 
have a few of the inheritances of Roosevelt liberalism, the Republicans tend 
to be more conservative. But, until more urban Democrats from the north 
return to Congress, the balance in the old Roosevelt party will remain with 
the southern conservative Democrats. 


Epilogue 
ND so this most troubled of post-war periods drifts along. The world 
of the Western democracies craves leadership, and such as there is comes 
from the basic instincts of the peoples, which are still sound. Here in 
America we know that the trend toward conflict between the two Great 
Powers must be checked. We do not think the trend is inevitable, and we 
knew this period would certainly be troubled. But we long for a voice— 
a voice with authority and integrity enough to reach through iron curtains 
and the mildewed chancelleries—to tell the people of the world that war is 
impossible. 
United States of America, 
May 1947. 
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N February 20, 1947, the Prime Minister announced in the House of 

Commons the decision of His Majesty’s Government to transfer power 
to responsible Indian hands by a date not later than June 30, 1948. They 
now desired, said Mr. Attlee, to carry previous Indian policy forward to 
its complete fulfilment. The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, who 
made an identical statement in the House of Lords, expressed the Govern- 
ment’s regret that continuing differences among the Indian parties prevented 
the Constituent Assembly from functioning as it had been intended that it 
should. “It is of the essence of the plan”, they said, “that the Assembly 
should be fully representative.”* 


Quitting India 
” the seventh paragraph of the statement of February 20, His Majesty’s 
Government notified the Indian people of “their definite intention to take 
the necessary steps to effect the transference of power to responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June 1948”. If it should appear that an 
Indian Constitution framed by a fully representative Constituent Assembly 

would not have been worked out by that date, 
“His Majesty’s Government will have to consider to whom the powers of the 
Central Government in British India should be handed over on due date, whether 
as a whole to some form of Central Government for British India, or in some areas 


to the existing Provincial Governments, or in such other way as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian people.” 


This unmistakable warning that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues had come 
very near to the end of their tether was at first greeted with incredulity, for 
British patience (like the supposed British devices for dividing and ruling) 
is regarded in the Indian mind as being inexhaustible. 

The arrival of Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy, with sealed but definite 
orders to wind up what remains of the British administration in the next 
fourteen months, has since given a sharper edge to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s purpose. The later observation, in paragraph 11 of the statement, 
that as the process of transfer proceeds it will become progressively more 
difficult to carry out to the letter all the provisions of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, is both a statement of fact and a warning, whilst the promise 
that legislation will be introduced in due course to give effect to the final 
transfer of power is regarded as comprehending a treaty of friendship 
between the two countries and certain subsidiary agreements, one of which 
will cover the field of commercial relations. 

On this latter subject the fourteenth and penultimate paragraph of the state- 
ment of February 20 declares His Majesty’s Government’s belief that British 
commercial and industrial interests in India can look forward to a fair field 
for their enterprise under the new conditions, an assumption of which the 
resident trading community would like to see more positive evidence than 

* See THE Rounp TasLe, No. 146, March 1947, p. 170. 
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is at present available. As to the Indian States, the ancient doctrine of 
paramountcy, which has regulated the relations between the Crown and the 
Princes and their people since 1858, is dismissed in half a dozen lines. 


The Response in India 


HE immediate response to His Majesty’s Government’s proposals was 

almost wholly favourable, in the sense that, with one dramatic gesture, 
they were regarded as setting a definite date upon Indian independence. 
Other reactions, compounded of doubts, fears, and hesitations, have since 
emerged. Indians of all communities and of all shades of political opinion, 
irrespective of their differences in other matters, were unanimous in hailing 
the statement of February 20 as an act of liberation—overdue, perhaps, 
but none the less real for that. The nationalist press in hundreds of leading 
articles paid tribute to British good sense and statesmanship. 

The party leaders’ approach to the matter was more cautious. On February 
22 Pandit Nehru commended the British Government’s decision to the Indian 
people as “wise and courageous”, in that it “not only removes all misconcep- 
tion and suspicion, but brings reality and certain dynamic quality to the pre- 
sent situation in India”. The work of the Constituent Assembly would now 
have to be carried on with greater speed. Pandit Nehru concluded by saying: 


“The British Government, on behalf of their people, have expressed their good- 
will and good wishes to the people of India. We have had a long past of conflict 
and ill will. But we earnestly hope that this past is over. We look forward to 
a peaceful and co-operative transition, and to the establishment of close and 
friendly relations with the British people for the mutual advantage of both coun- 
tries and for the advancement of the cause of peace and freedom all over the world.” 


The Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, declared: 


“No longer now can it be said that the British desire to maintain their hold on 
India through adherence to the principle of divide and rule. . . . The States now 
have their chance of playing a vital part in helping to construct the new India, 
happy and contented.” 


Mr. Jinnah alone refused to smile. Speaking at Karachi four days after its 
publication, he ignored the Prime Minister’s statement of February 20 and 
confined himself to reiterating his oft-repeated dictum that “the Moslem 
League will not yield an inch in its demand for Pakistan”, adding by way of 
assurance: “‘whatever the Hindus may do, we shall ever remain generous 
and good to all.” 

Nor has he since been much more communicative; but Moslem opinion 
generally has tended to assume that His Majesty’s Government’s decision 
to hand over, if necessary, “in some areas to the existing Provincial Govern- 
ments or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the interests 
of the Indian people” has deprived the Constituent Assembly of such little 
authority and prestige as it had painfully acquired. To Moslem eyes it once 
again looked as though by waiting and adopting an attitude of rigid non- 
compliance they would ultimately benefit from a bigger and better share- 
out. They calculated that before June 1948 the pressure of events would 
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reconcile both Britain and the Congress to the inevitability of Pakistan, or 
something very like it. For that reason, if for no other, Moslem opinion 
reacted strongly in support of the statement of February 20. 

Early in March the Congress Working Committee invited the Moslem 
League to discuss the situation arising out of the British statement, but it 
was not until the middle of April that the League attitude toward such 
a proposal was made known. “In view of the discussions which are now in 
progress with the Viceroy and the Indian leaders, it is not likely that a Work- 
ing Committee will be called until a definite stage in the task has been 
reached”, said Mr. Liagat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the Moslem League, 
in reply to a letter received from Mr. Shankerrao Deo, Secretary of the 
Congress, who had asked when the League Working Committee would 
meet to consider the Congress resolution inviting the League to a joint 
conference. Well might Pandit Nehru declaim, at a Jallian-wallah Bagh Day 
meeting on April 13, against a situation in which Congress had to acquiesce 
in the Viceroy’s settling internal differences which were for Indians them- 
selves to resolve. Intestine warfare, he said, was getting them a bad name 
both in India and elsewhere. 
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The Change of Viceroys 
POSTSCRIPT to the February 20 statement announced the termination 
of Field-Marshal Lord Wavell’s Viceroyalty and the appointment in his 

place of Admiral Viscount Mountbatten. In making this decision public, 

Mr. Attlee pointed out that when Lord Wavell was made Viceroy in 1943 


it had been agreed that this should be a war-time appointment. The opening | 


of a new and final phase in India seemed to His Majesty’s Government to 
be an appropriate moment to effect a change of office. Accordingly, Viscount 
Mountbatten, great-grandson of the Queen Empress, under whose hand 
British policy in India first began to take definite shape and form, was sworn 
in as the twenty-ninth and presumably the last Viceroy of India on Monday, 
March 24, at New Delhi. 

We are too near the crowded events of Lord Wavell’s Viceroyalty to pass 
judgment upon his handling of one difficult situation after another. Nor 
does his somewhat enigmatic personality assist the commentator to compress 
a verdict into a few words. But it is indisputable that a large part of the 
credit for breaking the deadlock between Britain and India is his; if he had 
also broken the deadlock between the Indian political parties themselves 
he would have succeeded where every other Viceroy of modern times has 
failed. His plans were essentially based upon the unity of the country and the 
agreement of the two main parties. 

Lord Wavell would have been less than human if he had made no mis- 
takes—his hasty dissolution of a tried and experienced Executive Council 
last year, for example, and its subsequent replacement by a nondescript “‘care- 
taker” government of officials, was a bad error of judgment in the opinion 
of many competent observers. But he is not the man to be daunted by 
temporary failures, and Indian opinion never for a moment doubted that he 
was pressing steadily on towards the goal of the country’s freedom. How right 
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ot how wrong he may have been in some matters of detail is less important than 
the fact that he established Britain’s bona fides towards India beyond a doubt. 


Lord Mountbatten’s Talks 


HE day following his assumption of office Lord Mountbatten began his 

first formal meetings with the Indian political leaders, preliminary talks 
being held with Pandit Nehru, Vice-President of the Cabinet and Member 
for Commonwealth and External Affairs, and with Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, 
Finance Member and Mr. Jinnah’s right-hand man in the organization of 
the Moslem League. The new Viceroy had arrived in the midst of a Cabinet 
crisis which had arisen over the sweeping taxation proposals of the Interim 
Government’s first budget, presented to the Central Assembly by Mr. 
Liaqat Ali Khan on February 28. The Finance Member’s taxation proposals, 
embracing new imposts in the form of a business profits tax and capital gains 
tax as well as penal rates of personal super-tax, were not only widely criticized 
because of the heavy additional burdens which they placed upon Indian trade 
and industry, but they also roused the ire of the Congress leaders because 
they so clearly drove a wedge between Hindu big business (which has always 
provided the bulk of the Congress Party funds) and the rank and file of the 
party both inside and outside the Central Assembly. 

In the result, there was a first-class rumpus, with a countrywide agitation 
which quickly transferred itself to the Cabinet. Dark hints were thrown out 
that it might lead to withdrawal of one of the parties from the Cabinet, 
though if either the League or Congress were really seeking an opportunity 
to resign from the Interim Government a poorer excuse, or a less propitious 
moment, could hardly have been selected for the purpose. When things did 
come to a head inside the Cabinet Lord Mountbatten is understood to have 
handled their affair adroitly and in his first contact with them to have won 
the confidence of the Members of his Government. 

Negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, however, are clearly on 
quite a different footing from periodical Cabinet discussions. The new 
Viceroy had a 2}-hour interview with Mahatma Gandhi on March 31. 


Several more followed at daily intervals. After the third the Mahatma told 
his audience at evening prayers: 


“Never in history has a ruling power left any dominion of its own free will. 
This is what the British are trying to do to-day. It is right to believe that they are 
honest, whatever their past record here has been.” 


This was his first public pronouncement on the statement of February 20. 
Mr. Jinnah arrived in New Delhi on April 5 and had his first meeting with 
the Viceroy the same day. An official communiqué issued immediately after- 
wards said: “As in the case of His Excellency’s meeting with Mr. Gandhi 
last Monday the talk was of a general and preliminary nature.” Mr. Gandhi 
saw the Viceroy once again before resuming his self-imposed peace mission 
in Bihar, whilst Mr. Jinnah had a further four meetings in the present series 
with His Excellency, who in the meantime had also received the Con- 
gress President, Acharya Kripalani, and had presided over conferences of 
Provincial Governors and Political Residents in the Indian States. 
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A Joint Appeal , 


NE immediate result of the first round of the New Delhi talks was the 
publication on the Viceroy’s initiative, and at his specific request, of 
a joint declaration in which Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah said: 

“We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawlessness and violence that have brought 
the utmost disgrace on the fair name of India and the greatest misery to innocent 
people, irrespective of who were the aggressors and who were the victims. We 
denounce for all time the use of force to achieve political ends, and we call upon 
all the communities of India, to whatever persuasion they may belong, not only 
to refrain from all acts of violence and disorder, but also to avoid, both in speech 
and writing, any incitement to such acts.” 


This joint condemnation of the cult of violence attracted less attention than 
it warranted. 

Lord Mountbatten deserves credit for what it implies. But the real ques- 
tion is whether he will succeed in securing the same two indispensable 
signatures to the even more important document that will determine the 
constitution and government of India after June 1948. For, even at this 
early stage, it is clear that Lord Mountbatten will have to provide 
much of the impetus necessary to effect anything approaching a peaceful 
transfer of power. Happily, his whole background and personality suggest 
that he will prefer to move ahead of events rather than permit them to over- 
take him. The logistics of warfare are not without a certain grim relevance 
to contemporary conditions in India.* 


The Indian States 


HE declaration of February 20, the subsequent talks between the Viceroy 

and the party leaders and the general apprehension of impending change 
have sharpened still further the jagged edges of the communal cleavage. The 
inevitable consequences are recorded every day in the columns of the news- 
papers in terms of lives lost in riots or isolated stabbings, curfew hours, the 
problems of displaced persons, slackening economic activity and all the other 
manifestations of chronic social instability. But there has been one notable 
exception to this otherwise countrywide decline. That exception is to be 
found in the Indian States, 

It is true that, in the States, political life, if it exists at all, is not integrated 
in the same way as it is in British India. It is doubtful whether, outside 
the Princes, their advisers and a select public in each State, States’ subjects 
generally understand all the long-term implications of the coming changes— 
though it has to be said that Congress, through its auxiliary, the States 
Peoples’ Conference, has been doing its best to educate them. None the less, 
it remains a significant fact that, at a time when the virus of communalism 


* After a visit of Lord Ismay, one of Lord Mountbatten’s advisers, to London, it 
was announced on May ro that the Viceroy had invited the five leading Congress, 
Moslem and Sikh leaders to meet him on June 2 to consider “the plan which His 
Majesty’s Government have now made for the transfer of power to Indian hands”. A 
week later Lord Mountbatten himself flew to London for consultations preparatory to 
that conference.—Eprror. 
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has entered every department of life over most of British India, the States 
have so far escaped the infection. It would be rash to prophesy that the 
immunity will last, but the States have a rising political value, of which both 
the Princes and the party leaders in British India are fully aware. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the All-India States Peoples Conference 
at Gwalior in April, Pandit Nehru declared that any Indian State which did 
not come into the Constituent Assembly sow would be treated as a hostile 
State, and would have to bear the consequences. These were strong words, 
suggesting that the Pandit is still capable of that kind of impetuosity which 
has no place in the business of true statesmanship. 

The Chamber of Princes, whose authority is incomplete because several 
of the most important States are outside its membership and because, in any 
case, it possesses no powers of compulsion over member States, is by no 
means unanimous in its desire to enter the Constituent Assembly. Accep- 
tance of the invitation to join in the task of constitution-making has been 
hedged around with a number of qualifying conditions. One or two larger 
individual States, notably Bikaner, Patiala and Baroda, favour entering the 
Constituent Assembly, and they are supported by other not unimportant 
but smaller States such as Jodhpur, Rampur and Cochin. On the other hand, 
the attitude of Hyderabad, large, wealthy and politically important, remains 
to be finally determined. 

There are a hundred different variants of the basic suspicion and alarm 
with which several hundred Princes and Chieftains view the coming constitu- 
tional changes in British India and the new political forces that have been 
released. But they all share the uncomfortable knowledge that Congress at 
least stands for the same political, social and economic conditions in the 
States as in the rest of India and regards the States as an integral part of 
India which cannot be permitted a separate existence. They fear what Sir 
Reginald Coupland has described as an “activist” Congress policy within 
their borders, leading to their ultimate disintegration and the assimilation 
of the fragments with the new India. This apprehension is common to all; 
though it is only fair to say that many of the States’ rulers sincerely desire to 
promote the freedom and unity of India, provided these objectives can be 
obtained by a process of federation which will leave them something more 
than merely nominal authority over their territories. 

Clearly, with the effluxion of time the several hundred small feudatory 
principalities will disappear; but the larger units, particularly those which 
have kept abreast of modern developments in industry, agriculture and the 
social sciences, have a case to be heard which cannot be summarily dismissed 
on the authority of some egalitarian resolution or another, passed in the days 
when Congress was more concerned with the enunciation of abstract prin- 
ciples than with the practical business of government. 

The majority of the Princes would probably like to sit on the fence 
indefinitely, but as that is not possible there are those who favour entering 
the Constituent Assembly forthwith and making the best possible bargain 
whilst the going is good. Others appear to take the line that, with the issue 
of national freedom virtually settled, Congress is rapidly falling to pieces 
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over economic policy, and that by withholding a decision their position will 
become relatively stronger. Meanwhile, a tentative agreement has been 
reached between the Negotiating Committee of the Constituent Assembly 
and the States’ Negotiating Committee on the method of selecting States 
representatives for the Assembly, the coming session of which will probably 
prove decisive for the future relations between certain of the bigger States 
and the principal political party in British India. 









































Partition and Sub-Paritition 


HEN, on March 8, the Congress Working Committee passed a resolu- 

tion advocating the division of the Punjab into two provinces, Moslem 
and non-Moslem, it unquestionably implied surrender of a principle long 
cherished by the party. The resolution was in part due to the compulsion of 
recent events in the Province, and was a necessary prelude to the support 
which is promised, but has not yet been formally given, to the Hindu demand 
for the partition of Bengal. For the present the division of the Punjab 
remains a possible administrative device; the partition of Bengal has already 
become a popular demand, enjoying, oddly enough, the enthusiastic support 
of the political heirs of those who opposed it so bitterly nearly forty years ago. 
But they emphasize that the creation of a new Province of Western Bengal 
as a separate homeland for Hindus and an integral part of the Indian Union | 
does not mean acceptance of the principle of Pakistan. They would also 
require the province of Eastern Bengal to form part of the Indian Union. 

On April 5 the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference at Tarakeswar autho- 
rized the creation of a council of action to prosecute the campaign for the 
establishment of a separate homeland for the Hindus of Bengal “in collabora- 
tion with all nationalist elements in the country”, the enrolment of 100,000 
volunteers and the formation of committees in each village, union and _ 
district to carry on an insistent agitation in the western half of Bengal. The 
demands of the Hindu community, which include the constitution of 
the new province before the transfer of power, are to be placed before — 
the Interim Government and the British Cabinet. | 

Some redistribution of provincial boundaries, based upon valid ethno- 
logical considerations, might be no bad thing if it led to a division of India 
upon real principles instead of party slogans. In the case of a partitioned 
Bengal a measure of economic retrogression would be the price’to be paid | 





for the possible relief to communal strife. Clearly, however, the process of 
division and subdivision should not be carried too far: hence one’s anxiety 
at the zeal with which a certain section of Hindus have taken up the idea of 
partition. 

Thus, in a message to the above-mentioned Tarakeswar conference, Mr. 
V. R. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, said that to | 
frustrate the vivisection of Akhand Hindustan the Hindus must first vivisect 
Pakistan. To this end the immediate steps were: | 

(1) creation*of a Hindu province in west Bengal; | 

(2) expulsion of Muslim trespassers from Assam at any cost, so as to sandwich | 


and smother eastern Pakistan between two Hindu provinces; : 
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(3) creation of a Hindu-Sikh province in east Punjab; and 
(4) rejoining of contiguous Hindu districts in Sind to the Bombay presidency. 


Thus about ten large Hindu provinces, he said, would be consolidated into 
a strong centralized government of Akhand Hindustan. But this or any 
other jugglery would fail to help Hindudom if Hindus, said Mr. Savarkar, 
did not emphatically declare and manfully act up to the rule that the Muslim 
minority in Hindu provinces should be given the same treatment as was 
given to the Hindu minority in Muslim provinces. 

Mr. Sarvarkar’s formula shows how quickly separatist ideas mate and 
reproduce. Incidentally, with the Congress party losing rather than gain- 
ing adherents, as a result of the formation of new Left-wing parties with 
predominantly economic policies, it looks as though the Hindu Maha- 
sabha may well come into its own again if, as seems likely, it takes up the 
partition cry with vigour. On this issue it has no embarrassing past commit- 
ments. Whereas the Congress has always stood (in theory at least) for Hindus 
as Indians along with Moslems, Christians, Sikhs, &c., the Mahasabha stands 
for Hindus as Hindus—neither more nor less. 


The Sterling Balances and other Matters 


Meet that has happened in India during the last quarter has of necessity 
had to be excluded from this dispatch. No mention has been made 
of the long and arduous session of the Central Legislature just concluded, 
the chief feature of which was a budget of an almost revolutionary character. 
Ordinarily, in the context of less important all-India developments, affairs in 
the Punjab since the beginning of the year would warrant detailed description 
and discussion. As it is, they must be dismissed with the observation that, on 
the doubtful assumption that civil disobedience is a reputable political weapon, 
the Moslems of Lahore and elsewhere in the Punjab acquitted themselves 
well in their first attempt at an organized mass movement of the kind. 

From one end of India to another there is labour trouble, and there is little 
doubt that, whilst the other parties are fighting over the testamentary 
depositions of the British raj, the Communist party is concentrating its control 
over the big labour unions. 

The forthcoming sterling balance negotiations between Britain and India 
are of the greatest importance to both countries. The February talks in 
New Delhi, exploratory and at the official level, revealed that a wide gap 
separates the ideas of the two Governments. We hear less nowadays of 
India’s capacity to absorb, which, until recently, was thought to be the only 
ctiterion to be applied to the task of liquidating the balances. Henceforth, 
we shall probably hear more of Britain’s ability to pay. An unsatisfactory 
ending to the coming discussions in London would have far-reaching conse- 
quences upon Indo-British trade, as well as political repercussions. The first set 
of negotiations suggests that India’s expectations were pitched far too high. 

India, 

April 1947. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


UBLICATION of the last number of THE Rounp TABLE was delayed by 

the fuel crisis; for although the Government had to confess that the 
fortnight’s ban on publication of periodicals was without legal sanction, and 
indeed the legal authority for forbidding the use of electricity in industry was 
itself dubious, the fact was that for varying periods, up to nearly a month 
in the south of England, printing works along with all other industrial 
establishments could not use electric power. The lifting of this industrial 
ban was completed, area by area, by March 3; meanwhile grave damage had 
been done to industrial output, not only directly, but also by the dislocation 
of production planning through delays in manufacture of raw materials and 
components. It was a bitter reflection that a coal deficiency which had caused 
such fearful losses to the national economy—at most 20 million tons, or 
10 per cent of annual output—could have been avoided altogether but for 
voluntary absenteeism in the pits, which itself has averaged over 10 per cent 
for some time. Since May 5 this absenteeism has been “consolidated and 
legitimized”—Sir Arthur Salter’s phrase—in the five-day week. 

The cruel winter weather, and consequent transport difficulties, were 
officially estimated to have caused a loss of only 895,000 tons. That the 
blizzard did not cause the crisis but only revealed it was indeed obvious. 
Critics of the Government likewise insist that the coal crisis itself is only 
a revealing symptom of deeper-seated trouble. The Government’s production 
drive, with the slogan “We Work or Want”, is a tacit admission of this. 

Meanwhile the fuel difficulties have had many repercussions. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that as a result 50,000 fewer houses will be built this year. 
Exports, on a standard 26-day monthly basis, fell from £88 million in January 
to £824 million in February and March. These deficiencies will have their 
effect on the general standard of living in due course. But the public are also 
made to feel the pinch directly. Midweek sport was curtailed or banned. 
From May 5 until the end of September “‘space heating” is forbidden in indus- 
trial and commercial premises (with certain exceptions) and it is illegal for 
a private citizen (also with certain exceptions) to use a gas or electric fire in 
his home. The meagre domestic coal ration remains the same as last year 
but the public were given fair warning that they would be lucky if it were 
honoured in practice. The estimated saving of coal from these measures is 
24 million tons. This may be measured against an official output target of 
200 million tons for 1947, which the T.U.C. and other critics thought should 
be 220 million tons, a figure still not high enough to provide more than 
a miniature volume of exports. 

A three-day debate on the Government’s White Paper on economic pro- 
spects and policy, which took place in the midst of the fuel crisis, yielded 
little that was new save an announcement by the Government that they were 
about to set up a joint planning staff to co-ordinate the economic planning 
elements for which different Ministries were responsible. This overdue 
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device is modelled on the war-time Ministry of Production (also used to some 
extent as a model for the Ministry of Defence) but is in no sense a department. 
The Government appointed as chief planning officer Sir Edwin Plowden, 
a business man just 40 years of age, who made his name in the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production; as industrial consultant he will have Sir Robert Sinclair, 
Chairman of the Imperial Tobacco Company. 

They will be responsible neither for executing policy nor for framing it, 
but only for assessing its consequences and seeing that its elements do not 
mutually conflict, nor in total overcharge the resources of the nation. Such 
a check must become of increasing importance as socialist policy develops, 
and ministerial or bureaucratic decision supplants private interest and the 
higgling of the market as the determinant of economic events. 


The Transport and Planning Bills 


HE main advance of legislative socialism during the past quarter has 

been in the parliamentary progress of the Transport Bill, to nationalize 
inland transport and docks, and the Town and Country Planning Bill. The 
guillotine was imposed on both these measures in the House of Commons, 
over the Opposition’s bitter protest. In consequence, when the pre-deter- 
mined date arrived for the Report stage of the Transport Bill, no less than 
37 clauses and 7 schedules, or more than a quarter of the whole measure, had 
not been discussed in Standing Committee. Yet the importance of committee 
discussion had been shown by the acceptance of 21 amendments moved by 
the Opposition and 13 by back-bench Labour members, not to mention 
245 moved on behalf of the Government themselves. That last figure does 
not include one major change made by the Government: the whole of the 
clauses relating to “C” licences for road haulage are to be dropped, thus 
freeing carriage by industrial firms of their own goods from the clutch of 
nationalization. It was a concession of importance, not only in itself, but 
also as suggesting a trend of Government thought towards the idea, not 
shared by all their supporters, that private enterprise must be given a fair 
field circumscribed only by a limited programme of nationalization. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill sets up new and larger planning 
authorities, so that development planning can be on the scale which present- 
day ramifications of industry, transport and public services require—a pur- 
pose unexceptionable in itself, but holding out a serious threat to the vigour 
of local government, and especially to the smaller units, which are steadily 
losing powers to the larger units or to State enterprises. But the key provi- 
sions of the Bill are, first, that no development of land or change in its use 
may be undertaken without the express permission of the local planning 
authority or in certain circumstances of the Minister; and, secondly, that in 
future all development value of land—that is to say, increment in its value 
through building or any other proposed change in its use—shall be subject 
to a “development charge” ranging up to 100 per cent of the increment, and 
payable before the changed use is authorized. A lump sum of £300 million 
is set aside for compensation for existing development values, the intention 
of all this part of the Bill being that all development value should in future 
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belong to the State. That sum will be distributed, in a fashion not determined 
by the Bill, but subject to the directions of the Minister, by a Central Land 
Board which will also fix the rate of “development charge”. 

That neither compensation nor tax should be on known, statutory and 
universal principles, but subject to adjustment according to changing policy 
or differing circumstances, is a general defect which the Opposition have 
not failed to point out. They have also made much of the charge that the 
removal of any inducement to private development must slow down the 
pace of economic progress, even within the limits of rational planning in 
the overall public interest. For their part, Government spokesmen have not 
disguised their belief and intention that the Bill is a big step forward on the 
way to complete nationalization of the land. 

Amid a welter of new legislation and regulation under previous laws, one 
further event demands mention. On April 1 the school-leaving age, below 
which every child must be at school, and may be at school entirely at the 
taxpayer’s expense, was raised from 14 to 15 years. Many of those who 
believed in this change as a long-term reform had doubts of its wisdom at 
such a moment of economic crisis; but the Government clearly felt that 
a postponement would have been too great an encouragement to the more 
backward local education authorities. Members of all parties regretted deeply 
that Miss Ellen Wilkinson, the late Minister of Education, did not live to see 
the consummation of this reform, on which she had set her heart. She was 
succeeded by Mr. George Tomlinson, and he by Mr. George Hicks at the 
Ministry of Works; later Lord Pethick-Lawrence made way at the India 
Office for Lord Listowel, and Mr. Hynd for Lord Pakenham as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, who might well be entitled Minister for Germany, 
and who now works in that capacity under the Foreign Secretary. 


Conscription 


PART from the fuel crisis and its repercussions, three developments, not 
directly related to socialist planning, have unmistakably injured the 
esteem of the public for the Labour Government. One arose over their 
National Service Bill, prescribing military conscription to extend for five 
years after the present war-time scheme expires in 1949, and thereafter by 
Order in Council. The Bill laid down a maximum period of 18 months for 
compulsory service. Winding up the debate for the Government, the Minis- 
ter of Defence, Mr. Alexander, said that regular forces in the foreseeable 
future would be insufficient in voluntary recruitment to carry out the nation’s 
minimum commitments, including its due contribution to the forces at the 
disposal of the United Nations. National service men (the proposed name for 
conscripts) would, he added, be needed to help out overseas until the inter- 
national position improved. Certain sections of those called up might, there- 
fore, be required, when they had done perhaps 10 to 12 months’ training, to 
do the remainder of their service overseas. 
The Government, supported by the Conservatives, had to face bitter 
criticism from their own back benches. This emanated from three main 
sources, not mutually exclusive. First, there were the old pacists and 
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sentimentalists to whom conscription seemed the ultimate heresy for the 
Labour party. Secondly, there were the extreme Left wing who have per- 
sistently abused the Government for not pursuing a foreign policy more 
favourable to the Soviets. Thirdly, there was a miscellaneous group of 
intellectuals and trade-unionists who claimed that man-power for industry 
was more important at the present time than man-power in the Forces. 
Despite strenuous efforts to secure obedience to the party whip, no less 
than 72 Labour members voted against the second reading of the Bill, in 
alliance with the Liberals, and some 4o deliberately abstained. 

That was on Tuesday, April 1. On Thursday, April 3, the Government 
announced that the Bill would be amended to reduce the period of compul- 
sory service with the colours from 18 months to 12, the period with the 
Reserve (which is to be integrated with the Territorial Forces) being corre- 
spondingly extended from 5} years to 6. Mr. Alexander and other Government 
spokesmen sought to justify this volte-face on the ground of revised military 
and economic calculation. But, remembering their words in the debate 
only two days earlier, the public felt no other conclusion to be possible than 
that the calculation was political. Mr. Churchill made the most of his tactical 
opportunity, but the worst wrath was that of the loyal Labour party mem- 
bers, some of whom had voted against their private convictions on the 
strength of the Government’s assurance that 18 months’ conscription was 
essential for the security of the country and the upholding of the United 
Nations. : 


Unofficial Strikes 


HAT was a self-inflicted blow at the Government’s prestige, though not 

necessarily at its popularity; for no one can pretend that conscription is 
a popular measure. Prestige and popularity have both suffered from develop- 
ments in the industrial field for which the Government were not directly 
responsible but which they seemed unable to control. The succession of 
“unofficial” strikes, which for many months has harassed industry and the 
long-suffering public, has continued and has taken menacing new forms, At 
one moment a general dock strike was threatened, when thousands of dockers 
came out in London, Liverpool and other ports as well as Glasgow, where 
the trouble originated through the discharge of 500 men who had been 
declared, by the joint machinery governing the recruitment of dock labour, 
to be redundant to the port’s peace-time requirement. The strikers were in 
effect striking against their own union leaders who had been concerned in 
that decision and who exhorted them to stay at work. Mr. Isaacs, the 
Minister of Labour, said on April 29 that the strike 


“is a violation of the constitutional machinery of the industry and it shows a com- 
plete disregard for its effects on the national well-being”. 


Such disregard has been all too frequent, and it shows that the workers have 
not been brought by their leaders anywhere near to recognizing that in a 
period of full employment and widespread government control a pressure 
for sectional advantage can be successful only at the expense of their fellow 
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workers. It also shows that, possibly through defects in the machinery of 
industrial negotiation, the men are dangerously susceptible to the leadership 
of irresponsible extremists in defiance of their own unions. Another tendency 
which has caused much apprehension in moderate Labour circles has been 
exemplified in two or three strikes (in each case in a public-service industry) 
against managerial decisions on appointments or promotions. 


The Budget 


| pahaambeasg’ though not prestige, has probably been lost by the 
Government over the Budget, which Mr. Dalton presented on April 15. 
The deficit in 1946-47, at £569 million, was £157 million less than ‘the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had predicted a year ago—a result due entirely 
to the buoyancy of the revenue, expenditure having actually exceeded the 
estimate. For 1947-48, expenditure was estimated at £3,181 million, a 
fall of £729 million, the cut of £899 million in defence expenditure being 
offset by the increased cost of social services and of food subsidies. Cost- 
of-living subsidies in 1947-48 would cost £425 million, including £392 
million for food and £33 million for utility clothing and footwear. “We 
have now reached a point”, said Mr. Dalton, “where in any case it would be 
necessary to consider very carefully whether we could face any further 
increases in the total cost of these subsidies.” A new and up-to-date cost-of- 
living index, including many items of family expenditure not dreamt of in 
1904, when the statistical basis of the present index was framed, would be 
shortly introduced. Any change in food prices would have less effect on the 
new index, and in due course a modified policy would be introduced, which 
would no longer aim at absolute stability, and which would, he hoped, cost 
the taxpayer less. The demand that the people be allowed to spend their own 
money in their own way, instead of having it taken from them by the Govern- 
ment in order to cheapen the articles they buy, has been more and more 
pressed lately by Opposition critics. 

Mr. Dalton estimated revenue on the existing basis of taxation at £3,429 
million, giving a prospective surplus of £248 million. The estimated revenue, 
however, included £503 million of non-tax income, mainly from disposal of 
war-time assets and from moneys unspent from previous votes, which are 
only a book-keeping item. The Chancellor of the Exchequer nevertheless 
took his hearers aback when he said that the prospective surplus could not 
be regarded as enough, in the light of the internal and external financial 
position and the objective of an average balanced budget over good years 
and bad. The main changes in taxation were: 


Purchase tax reimposed on domestic electrical equipment. 

Repeal of the duty on artificial silk. 

Income-tax reliefs, mainly on earned-income and child allowances, costing £76 
million this year and £87 million in a full year. 

Increase in legacy and succession duties. 

Doubling of all stamp duties relating to sales of stocks and shares and the like 
transactions. 

A 10-per-cent tax on the issue of bonus shares. 
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Increase of the profits tax from 5 per cent to 12} per cent on distributed profits, 
leaving it at 5 per cent on undistributed profits. 

A 50-per-cent increase of the tobacco duty, which on the Chancellor’s estimate 
of a consequential 25-per-cent drop in consumption would yield £75 million 
this year, and, “what is more important”, save 30 million dollars on the balance 
of payments. 


Sir John Anderson, the principal Opposition speaker in the budget debate, 
observed that no one could take satisfaction in finding our expenditure 
totalling £3,181 million nearly two years after hostilities had ended. This 
has been the main plank of Conservative and Liberal criticism. Our national 
economy, said Sir John, would never be on a satisfactory basis until subsidies 
had been reduced to negligible proportions. He criticized particularly the 
adverse effect of high income-tax on production incentive. This, he con- 
cluded, was “a Budget of expedients, shifts and devices, some commendable, 
some trivial, some positively mischievous”. 

In the City, where some form of profits tax to replace excess-profits tax 
had been expected, the Budget was calmly received. The public, inured to 
high taxation and severe controls, appears to have felt that it might have been 
worse. There was one exception on which the man-in-the-street has not 
unnaturally fixed as the main feature of the budget—the increased tobacco 
tax. To have to pay 35. 4d. for a packet of 20 cigarettes which before 1939 
cost 15. is indeed a painful reminder of Britain’s weakness in international 
purchasing power. But tobacco was the outstanding item in our dollar pur- 
chases which could be reduced without penalizing our economy, and the 
very painfulness helps to remind the public that sacrifices for the sake of 
national economic stability must be borne by all. 


The Government’s Position 


HE Government has thus earned a good deal of unpopularity, which has 

nevertheless been slow to turn into positive favour for the Opposition. 
At the peak of the fuel crisis there was much talk in the press of the possibility 
of coalition. But two things may be taken as certain: that the Government 
will not seek coalition save on socialist terms, and that there will not be 
a straight defeat of Government by Opposition in the House of Commons 
in this Parliament. If there is to be a big upset of political fortunes before 
a general election comes in the normal course, it can only happen through 
a split in the Labour party. This might conceivably happen over the means 
necessary to meet an economic crisis precipitated either by world depression 
or by the exhaustion of the American credits, or possibly even over foreign 
policy and the defence arrangements necessary to sustain it. The Labour 
party as a body, however, had too sharp a lesson from the split of 1931 to 
repeat that process in a hurry; and if it were to divide there is a chance that 
the cleavage would come at such a point as to leave a working majority for 
a more severe socialist policy than ever as the means of escape from the crisis. 


United Kingdom, 
May 1947. 















IRELAND IN THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


. almost catastrophic events of this spring have at least achieved one 
useful purpose in revealing the economic interdependence of these 
islands. The fond and foolish belief of Irish extremists that England’s diffi- 
culty is Ireland’s opportunity has been exploded, let us hope, finally. Self- 
sufficiency, so long advocated by Mr. de Valera as the ultimate goal of Irish 
economic policy, is now seen to be what it really is, a necessary evil rather 
than a desirable aim. We have learnt at last during these “dark and evil 
days” that we are “members one of another” and that England’s difficulty 
is Ireland’s difficulty too. A modern Kipling surveying the Irish economic 
scene this spring might well have written: 





When your railways cease to function and you have no coal to burn, 
Light you will want in that lesson, but plenty time to learn. 





Panic and Paralysis 


HE first sign of the coming storm was the drastic reduction of the 
passenger train service in January.' But worse was soon to come. Prac- 
tically all our principal heavy industries, our gas service and one-third of our 
electric service are also dependent on coal. Panic therefore reigned when it 
was announced, on February 6, that the British Minister of Fuel and Power 
had stopped its export. Coal stocks within the country were already low 
because of the previous serious reduction in imports. Moreover, weather 
during the autumn of 1946 had reduced turf supplies to a minimum. 
Domestic consumers were left with nothing but an entirely inadequate ration 
of damp turf to meet the rigours of one of the coldest winters on record. 
Fortunately the southern portion of the country escaped the worst of this 
appalling weather. On February 12 Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, informed the Dail that if unfavourable weather continued 
we were facing a first-class crisis in domestic fuel, and that the supply in the 
Dublin turf dumps was barely sufficient to meet the already meagre ration. 
This alarming statement was followed on February 23 by the announce- 
ment that the main-line passenger service of the C.I.E. (the Irish railway 
corporation) was suspended, and the goods service reduced to three days 
a week. The Great Northern Railway, which runs on British coal supplied 
to Northern Ireland, reduced its main-line passenger service about the same 
time. Subsequently, for reasons of economy, and in spite of the railway 
union’s objection, the guaranteed railway week on the C.I.E. was reduced 
to four days. Even during the worst period of the war no such drastic steps 
had been taken. Soon afterwards the electricity ration was cut by 25 per cent. 
(This cut has since been removed, heavy rainfall having led to increased water 
power.) In Northern Ireland, where the electricity supply is wholly depen- 
dent on coal, cuts in hours of supply similar to those prevailing in Great 
Britain were enforced. 


™ See THE Rounp Tasie, No. 146, March 1947, p. 164. 
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On February 24 Mr. Lemass revealed in a broadcast address the full gravity 
of our position. It could, he said, hardly be more serious. All remaining coal 
supplies must be confined to the essential public services such as transport, gas, 
electricity, and the vital food-producing industries. The position of these 
vital services themselves was precarious. Although the British authorities 
had given an assurance, he said, that they would make an effort to help us 
when their own crisis was over, he could not indicate when regular imports 
might be resumed. The chance of getting coal from other European sources 
was, he said, very slight, but the United States authorities had allocated 
34,000 tons for export to Ireland (since increased by 100,000 tons), and this 
would receive priority in Irish ships. Some of this American coal has since 
arrived, but, as our minimum requirements are about 25,000 tons a week, it 
can do little to relieve the gravity of the situation. 

Admitting the breakdown of the turf supply, Mr. Lemass suggested the 
possibility of using firewood as a supplement, and announced the removal 
of various restrictions to ensure this result. He also urged both industrial 
and domestic consumers to take immediate steps to secure private supplies 
of turf for next winter, since no coal would be available. The following day, 
February 25, nature underlined the Minister’s gloomy message when the 
worst blizzard for a quarter of a century left a trail of havoc over a wide area. 
In spite of their own dire difficulties, however, the British Government, in 
response to urgent appeals, three days later released 5,000 tons of coal and 
soo tons of coke to keep our essential services going. 


Lack of Foresight 


N February 27 the Opposition brought forward a motion in the Dail 

condemning the Government for their alleged failure to make provision 
for the emergency. They claimed that Fuel Importers Ltd., the government- 
controlled importing agency, had been guilty of incompetence, carelessness 
and maladministration. Strikes, they alleged, had been allowed to interfere 
with the supply of turf and timber, and the railway had been permitted 
to return to a normal service too soon. The Government’s lack of fore- 
sight had resulted in an enormous dislocation in employment and frightful 
suffering to all sections of the community. 

Mr. Lemass, replying to this criticism, suggested that he and his advisers 
had been misled by the increase in British coal exports during the second half 
of 1946, and stated that the British Government had decided how these 
exports were to be used. But for the reserve of British coal purchased by 
Fuel Importers Ltd. in 1940, their transport, gas supply and vital industries 
would, he claimed, have had to close down during the war. Some of that 
reserve was still being used. The British Government had kept them going 
during the war when they might have pleaded their own difficulties as a 
justification for stopping supplies. He thought it deplorable that the crisis 
should be made a subject of political controversy. As long as they were 
dependent on hand-won turf there would be a fuel problem, and they could 


meet it only by producing more turf. The Opposition motion was duly 
defeated but the crisis remained. 
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British Aid 


” fact matters grew worse, the fuel situation continuing to deteriorate 
until something like chaos prevailed, particularly amongst domestic con- 
sumers, whose hope of obtaining turf receded as the rainfall increased. 
Black-market transactions became frequent and unchecked, for vital needs 
such as heating and cooking had to be met. A strike of turf-cutters increased 
the confusion. On March 20 the Government announced in desperation 
that firewood had been placed on the ration list and would be controlled, 
the maximum ration for April-May being fixed at half a ton of turf or fire- 
wood or a mixture of both. This new minimum was, however, in most 
places a pious hope rather than a wretched reality. Meanwhile timber was 
being sold in the black market at £6 a ton and most of the turf available was 
in a virtually liquid state. 

No surprise was therefore felt when it was announced, on March 21, that 
Mr. Lemass, accompanied by Mr. Leydon, the Secretary of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce, and other officials, was flying to London for 
informal conferences with the British Government on “supply matters”. On 
his return, after interviews with the British Prime Minister and other Minis- 
ters concerned, Mr. Lemass informed the Dail that he had received assurances 
that our coal position would receive early consideration and that the British 
Minister for Fuel and Power would authorize “such exports of coal as British 
circumstances would permit”. Coal and coke, he said, had already been 
made available for transport and gas services, a statement which led Mr. 
James Dillon to exclaim: “They are a wonderful people!” 

Early in April, however, a fresh crisis arose when for some days Dublin’s 
gas supply was on the brink of closing down. This new trouble was scotched, 
after the visit of an Irish Labour deputation to London, by the announcement 
on April 9 that Great Britain would allocate 11,000 tons of coal and 500 tons 
of coke per week to enable public services and utility undertakings to func- 
tion—one-fifth of the total amount to be allotted to essential industries. 
While this generous contribution to our necessities does not permit the 
restoration of passenger trains, it at least prevents the essential services from 
collapsing entirely. It is hoped that expanding production in Britain will 
permit of increased exports to Ireland during the summer. 

Speaking in the Dail on April 23 Mr. Lemass disclosed that by the closing 
of their main lines the railway corporation had lost £500,000 in the first 
quarter of the year, and as its full capital was only £4,000,000 it could not 
afford to continue losing at that rate without ceasing its activities. Public 
transport, he said, would not be subsidized under any circumstances. We can, 
perhaps, take some consolation from the fact that over 3,000 Irish workers 
are now helping to win coal from the British mines. So far as domestic fuel 
is concerned we can only pray for fine weather to dry the sodden turf banks. 
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Bread and Butter 


pe the Government’s problems were not confined to fuel. While snow 
and cold weather had made us realize our deficiencies in heat and power, 
the subsequent rain and flood disclosed an equal weakness in our food supply. 
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Already the disastrous weather of last autumn had seriously depleted the 
contents of our granaries. Mr. Lemass recently disclosed in the Dail that our 
position at that time was so critical that Britain came to our aid with a loan 
of 5,000 tons of wheat and 500 tons of flour. In this even more important 
department of our economic administration there is reason to think that a 
similar easy optimism prevailed, and that too much of our international quota 
of grain was expended on maize, to the detriment of our wheat position. 

It finally became apparent in February that the situation was perilous and 
that the existing wheat supplies would not last beyond June. Representations 
through the normal official channels having apparently failed, the Govern- 
ment sent Mr. F. P. Hallinan, one of our leading millers and chairman of 
Grain Importers Ltd., the official purchasing body, to Washington for the 
purpose of securing supplies. His mission unfortunately had meagre results. 
At least 150,000 tons of wheat are required to provide the continuance of our 
present bread ration until the new harvest is reaped, whereas the additional 
allocation obtained from the International Food Council was only 9,000 tons 
of wheat and some flour. Mr. Hallinan has now been sent to Argentina, 
where there is still a free market in wheat, to secure further supplies. 

The wettest March on record and bad weather at the end of April completed 
our misfortunes. Little winter wheat had been sown and the spring sowing 
was in deadly peril. Everywhere people recalled that black year, 1847, when 
famine followed by emigration decimated and dispersed the Irish race, with 
far-reaching results. Speaking at Mallow on March 9, Mr. de Valera pointed 
out that we were in a very dangerous position, and urged the farmers to sow 
at least 700,000 acres with wheat, for we should have to depend on our own 
harvest for bread. It is now certain that this target has not been reached 
and we shall be lucky if half of our requirements, about 400,000 acres, is 
obtained. Our 70,000 farmers, with the assistance of some 6,000 tractors, 
have done their part, working day and night during such dry spells as have 
occurred. Much depends, however, on weather in the early summer and 
autumn. In any event it will certainly be a late, and possibly a poor, harvest. 

The failure of our food supply was not confined to bread. At the beginning 
of March the butter ration was reduced by half—from 4 ounces to 2 ounces 
a week—the margarine ration of 2 ounces being doubled as a set-off. The 
official explanation of this cut—which was rightly described by the Lord 
Mayor of Cork as “a national humiliation”—is that it is due to a fall in 
production. In fact, however, it is the result of a long process of official 
mismanagement, including interference with cattle-breeding in an attempt 
to produce a dual-purpose cow, and the application of totally unsuitable 
industrial conditions to agricultural labour. Dairy-farming, which even 
Mr. de Valera now admits is our basic industry, has been neglected and mis- 
managed while we pursued the chimaera of uneconomic industrial develop- 
ment behind tariffs that have penalized farmer and consumer alike. As a sop 
to the farmers the price of butter has now been raised by fourpence a pound, 
a step which will annoy the unfortunate consumers and is unlikely to 
increase the yield from the cows. The ration of 4 ounces has also been 
restored, 
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A New Opposition Party ? 


HIS economic tornado has had the effect of reducing politics to their 

proper perspective, but there have recently been some interesting political 
developments. Most people recognize that the time is ripe for a change from 
a Government which has been in office for fifteen years. It is a one-man 
concern, for “in the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king”’. 

One recent example of Mr. de Valera’s methods will suffice. Since the 
establishment of the Irish State, a dispute has raged concerning the ownership 
of certain funds which stood in the name of the old Sinn Féin party. Several 
organizations, including Mr. de Valera’s party, claim to be the apostolic 
successors of this body, and the matter has been frequently before the courts. 
The party now calling itself Sinn Féin—an insignificant extremist group— 
claims the money. Mr. de Valera, being in his own words “afraid lest the 
court should on some legal technicality decide that the body claiming the 
funds should get them” and thus act “in an unreal manner” (i.e. contrary to 
his views), has introduced a Bill which provides that these funds shall be 
handed over to named trustees and devoted to the assistance of needy 
patriots. This direct interference with the process of the law is a very typical 
and quite unjustifiable performance, particularly as it was stated during the 
debate in the Dail that he himself would probably have had to give evidence 
concerning the past history of the Sinn Féin organization had the matter 
come before the courts. There is, however, no hope whatever of ejecting him 
from office unless the various Opposition parties unite, and this they show | 
no inclination to do. 

On April 5 Dr. T. F. O'Higgins, T.D., who is a Vice-President of Fine 
Gael, the largest Opposition group, and a brother of the late Kevin O’Hig- 
gins, in a letter to the press advocated a coalition of Opposition parties to 
fight the next general election. But Mr. Joseph Blowick, T.D., the leader of 
Clann na Talmhan (an agricultural party), the next largest group in the 
Opposition, firmly rejected the proposal, and the two Labour parties cannot 
even agree between themselves. It therefore seems that the only hope for 
the creation of an effective Opposition lies in the formation of a completely 
new party based on coherent and clearly stated principles. The Clann na 
Poblachta (Republican party), formed last autumn under the leadership of 
Mr. Sean MacBride, S.C., has already absorbed some of the more extreme 
elements in Fianna Fail, Mr. de Valera’s party, but its programme hardly 
furnishes a broad enough platform for an effective national Opposition.* 

Rumour has been busy with the name of Mr. James Dillon, T.D., as the 
possible leader of a new party, or combination of parties. He has many of 
the necessary attributes of an Irish leader. He is the inheritor of a great name, 
well educated and informed, a brilliant parliamentarian, a sincere democrat, 
a fine speaker and a man of great courage and originality. If he suffers from 
a tendency to exaggerate and repeat himself these are sound political weapons 
which nearly every Irish leader since O’Connell has used with effect. 

But the first essential, which is so far lacking, is the formulation of a new 


* See THE Rounp Tasxe, No. 145, December 1946, p. 81. 
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and realistic policy to which all men of goodwill can adhere. It should 
recognize the economic difficulties and the external perils with which we are 
confronted and against which our only sure shield is a prosperous and power- 
ful Britain. It should also rise above the stale personal quarrels which bedevil 
our political life and seek a modus vivendi with the North. Neither a weak 
colourless coalition, nor the present hapless and hopeless collection of war- 
ring splinter parties, is likely either to unseat Mr. de Valera or to achieve 
any other useful purpose. 


Education through Irish 


HAT Mr. Dillon has vision and imagination is proved by his recent 

speech on the condition of Irish education. Speaking to a convention of 
secondary school teachers in Dublin on April 8, he dealt trenchantly and 
candidly with the present system of educating English-speaking children 
“through the medium” of Irish, and proposed a plan for saving the language 
without destroying education. After twenty-five years of native government 
the position of the Irish language was, he pointed out, much worse than 
when the British left. It was true that a larger number of people had a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Irish, but the number of native speakers had steadily 
dwindled. Worst of all, as a result of the method of teaching other sub- 
jects through Irish, the vast majority of the pupils leaving the primary 
schools were entering the secondary and technical schools illiterate in two 
languages. 

The remedy he suggested for this state of affairs was to abolish compulsory 
Irish and provide equal educational opportunity from primary school to 

‘university for all who took Irish as a subject throughout their educational 
career. They would thus produce a body of Irish speakers who would create 
an educational aristocracy and establish Irish as the master key to higher 
education. This plan, he claimed, would save Irish as a living language and 
remove from it the stain of being a fraudulent instrument for the advance- 
ment of incompetent job-hunters. 

The primary teachers at their annual congress in Cork were equally out- 
spoken in their criticisms of the existing system of education. Mr. O’Kelly, 
the Vice-President of their organization, said that the whole language move- 
ment had become steeped in ignorance and hypocrisy. The language of 
their Parliament was English, and were it not for the inscriptions on the 
signposts and the milk-carts they might as well be living in England. The 
Government thought that by naming companies in Irish they were advancing 
the cause of the language, but they might as well think that by putting the 
word “Hot” on a tap they would get hot water and nothing else. 

The Congress passed a resolution calling on the Government to appoint 
a commission to enquire into the whole question. Perhaps an even more 
striking revelation of the present position of the Irish language was 
innocently made by the Cork county librarian when he disclosed that the 
county library had a dead stock of 1,500 books in Irish which nobody read. 
A new agricultural party has had the courage to place the abolition of com- 
pulsory Irish amongst its political aims. 
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Mr. de Valera Carries On 


MIDST these crises and criticisms Mr. de Valera remains unperturbed. 
His chameleon-like party obeys his orders without a murmur, even when 
they involve a complete change of front. As he recently pointed out with 
some truth, the only way in which the Opposition parties could unseat his 
Government was by producing a better national policy. The Irish people, 
he said, knew that his Government had tried to do their best and they had 
succeeded in accomplishing many of the things they set out to do. There 
was important work yet to be done and they intended to do it. 

One thing on which the Government may certainly be congratulated is 
the establishment at the Shannon airport of the first free airport in the world. 
This free airport, which comprises some 800 acres where processing and 
entrepdt trades may be carried on without customs restrictions, was in- 
augurated by Mr. Lemass on April 21. 

Mr. de Valera’s opponents are fond of suggesting that he is an apt student 
of Machiavelli, while his supporters cherish the belief that he is a second 
Einstein. Both views are exaggerated. He is merely an extremely competent 
and very wily politician. In a quite laudable desire to develop the Institute 
of Advanced Studies which he established some years ago he has now set up 
under its aegis a school for research in cosmic physics. This provoked the Op- 
position to wrath and his own back-bench supporters, who had never heard of 
this branch of science, to wonder. Mr. Dillon in fact rather unkindly suggested 
that the project was instituted for the purpose of representing Mr. de Valera as 
a scholar rather than a politician, and he quoted Machiavelli to the effect that 


a prince who wished to do well should act the part of the fox and the lion! 


The Budget 


HE budget which Mr. F. Aiken, the Minister for Finance, introduced 
into the Dail on May 7 further illustrated our close economic and finan- 
cial ties with Great Britain. It was in fact a milk-and-water edition of 
Mr. Dalton’s earlier effort. To provide for fresh expenditure on the butter 
subsidy, university scholarships, agricultural experiments and increased pen- 
sions and salaries, he announced an increase in the tobacco duty, entertain- 
ment tax and ad valorem duties on transfers of stocks and shares, this last 
made necessary by the similar increase in Great Britain. The increase in the 
import duty of tobacco by 55. a Ib. means that our cigarettes will cost us 
a penny each, as compared with twopence in Great Britain. Mr. Aiken 
indicated that he had not been as drastic as Mr. Dalton in this respect because 
a big increase in the duty on tobacco would reduce the revenue yield and 
thus necessitate increased taxation in other directions, and because our net 
deficit in trade with dollar countries during 1946 was only £3,800,000. 
Although in 1946 the value of our imports exceeded our exports by 
£33°4 million, said the Minister, we had added about £20 million to our 
external assets. This balance, on all items of trade visible and invisible, 
represented the value of goods and services which we gave over what we | 
received in return. Income tax remains unchanged at 65. 6d. in the £, but 
Mr. Aiken again followed Mr. Dalton in giving relief to the lower-income 
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group by increasing allowances by £20 for a single and £40 for a married 
person. The budget was the biggest ever introduced here and disclosed 
that State expenditure, including both taxation and borrowing, in the coming 
year will be £69,3 56,000. 


Partition 


ITH his usual pertinacity Mr. de Valera made his annual broadcast to 

America on St. Patrick’s Day the occasion for another protest against 
the partition of Ireland. He alleged that as long as this unnatural and unjust 
situation existed any genuine cordiality between the people of Ireland and 
Britain was impossible and attempts to foster it doomed. This statement, 
although it is patent nonsense—for there is no lack of cordiality between the 
two peoples and even his own Government is on excellent terms with that 
of Great Britain—naturally provoked Sir Basil Brooke, the Northern Prime 
Minister, to reply that while Ulster and the rest of Ireland could be good 
neighbours they could not live in the same house. It is difficult to see what 
useful purpose, other than the revival of old feuds, is served by these annual 
tourneys between Mr. de Valera and the Northern premier. St. Patrick’s Day 
should be an occasion for uniting Irishmen in an agreement to differ which 
is both democratic and Christian, rather than an occasion for controversy. 

Partition is the result of deep religious, political and economic divisions 
which cannot be cured by oratory, exaggeration or appeals to outside influ- 
ence. It can be ended only by a slow process of patient consideration and 
education in Ireland itself, and by our eventual realization that the issues 
which still divide us are in fact already obsolete. The unity of Ireland is not 
dependent on the nineteenth-century conception of Irish nationalism, fine, 
heroic and vital as that conception often was. Co-operation for the welfare 
of all its people, development of all its resources, free intercourse among its 
inhabitants and the defence of common ideals constitute the real unity of 
a country. 

In a new age, that unity must be sought by new methods. Opportunities 
for consultation and co-operation between the two Irish Governments will 
alone achieve unity of action. For that reason the Northern Ireland Bill, 
which is soon to be introduced in Parliament at Westminster, and which 
provides for such consultation and joint action on questions concerning 
water power, electricity and transport, is far more likely to promote real 
national unity than fervid speeches or resolutions. The real solution of the 
problem is to place the two Irish Governments in a position of complete 
political equality and let them settle their differences and their difficulties in 
their own time and their own way. 


Ireland, 
May, 1947. 
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POLITICAL ROUNDABOUT 


HE political situation in Canada can to-day be fairly described as being 

in a state of uncertain fluidity. The Liberal Ministry of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, which began its long spell of power in 1935, had its enormous majority 
in the previous Parliament pared down in the general election of 1944 to 
a very small plurality over the combined strength of the groups in opposition, 
the Progressive-Conservatives, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F.) and the Social Credit party; whereas the operations of mortality 
upon the life appointees to the Senate have given it an overwhelming 
majority of about three to one in the Upper House. 

The recent capture of a seat in Montreal from the Labor-Progressive party 
has given the Government some comfort after a series of adverse by- 
elections. Its majority in the House of Commons has been increased to 6, 
the present standing of parties being as follows: Liberals, 126; Progres- 
sive-Conservatives, 67; C.C.F., 28; Social Credit, 13; Independents, 10; 
vacant, 1. But the parliamentary position of the Liberal party is really 
stronger than it looks, because the wide divergence in the ideologies and 
practical programmes of the other parties makes their combination on any 
important issue very difficult. In most divisions the Ministry can count 
upon the support of one of them. 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s Successor 


HE latest test of political sentiment through a Gallup poll indicates that 

the Liberals still enjoy a substantial lead in popular favour over their | 
opponents. They can be expected to keep it as long as the present high level 
of economic activity and general prosperity continues. But the economic 
horizon is not without clouds, inasmuch as Canada’s export trade, which is 
always a basic factor in her prosperity, is artificially swollen by the heavy 
purchases by foreign countries using some 1,850 million dollars worth of 
credits provided by the Canadian Government. If the exhaustion of these 
credits is followed by a sharp decline in exports, productive activity will be 
curtailed and Canada’s already serious difficulties in meeting her obligations 
in the United States will be aggravated. The heavy balance against her in trade 
with her neighbours has brought the Canadian dollar to a discount of about 
7 per cent in New York. Hence the main preoccupation of the Liberal 
politicians is to avert a recession in the nation’s prosperity. 

The Liberal party, however, cannot see its future course clearly until the 
existing uncertainty about its future leadership is ended. Mr. Mackenzie 
King, now in his seventy-third year, has achieved his ambition of holding 
the office of Prime Minister longer than any other Canadian statesman. More 
than a year ago he announced that he would not lead his party in another 
election. There was a later hint from his lips that he might reconsider 
his decision, but an illness, which befell him in February, was more serious 
than the public was allowed to know. 
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If he decides that he is unable to sustain any longer the heavy burdens of 
his office, the great majority of the Liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons, judging from a recent informal canvass of their views, would support 
the claims of Mr. St. Laurent, the present Minister of External Affairs, for the 
leadership of Liberalism. His age of sixty-five years might be considered 
a handicap, but he is still in the prime of his intellectual powers, with his 
physical vigour unimpaired, and there is general agreement that he is the 
ablest and most attractive political figure that Quebec has. sent to Ottawa 
since Laurier. Naturally he would be the first choice of the eighty-odd 
members of the House of Commons who are either French-Canadians or 
owe their seats to French-Canadian votes. Some Liberal members from 
English-speaking provinces feel that the leadership of a French-Canadian 
would not smooth their own paths at the next election, but they also realize 
that a leader who would be virtually certain to carry all save a fraction of the 
Federal seats in Quebec—due to be increased from 65 to 73 by the Redistribu- 
tion Bill now before Parliament—could supply a good foundation for another 
victory for the Liberal party. 

Strong pressure, however, would be needed to dissuade Mr. St. Laurent, 
who has no real liking for politics but a deep love for his profession, from 
carrying out his intention of returning to the Bar. If he were not in the 
running, the second choice of the Liberal party as its leader would probably 
fall upon Mr. Douglas Abbott, K.C., now Minister of Finance. Since he 
entered the House of Commons in 1940 Mr. Abbott has rapidly acquired a 
high reputation both as a parliamentarian and as an administrator. He is 
also acceptable to the French-Canadians, because he sits for a division of 
Montreal and speaks French fluently. 


Some Liberal Discord 


OTH Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Abbott belong to the Right wing of the 
Liberal party, which seems to have been successfully exerting its influence 
during the past few months to check the Leftward tendencies apparent in the 
formulation of Ministerial policies at the close of the war. Recent actions and 
pronouncements of Ministers indicate a disposition to retreat to a more conser- 
vative position. Rapid progress has been made with the cancellation of regu- 
latory controls over prices and business operations, and their final elimination 
at an early date is promised. Federal expenditures have been dramatically 
slashed as a prelude to the substantial reductions of income taxation which 
have been forecast officially for the coming budget. And explicit pledges 
have been given that socialism will be vigorously resisted by the Liberal party 
and every possible encouragement given to the system of free enterprise. 
The Winnipeg Free Press, however, is very dubious about the staunchness 
of certain Ministers, notably Mr. Gardiner, the Minister of Agriculture, for 
the doctrines of true Liberalism in the light of the new wheat-marketing 
legislation which the Government has sponsored. This seeks to endow the 
Canadian Wheat Board with complete and arbitrary powers in connexion 
with the marketing of grain. The Free Press, making light of the plea that 
the control is necessary to implement the wheat agreement with Britain— 
u 
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which, in fact, that paper condemned as wrong in both principle and practice 
—has been denouncing the new legislation as an unwarrantable departure 
from Liberal principles and a shameless attempt to outbid the C.C.F. for the 
favour of the farmers of Saskatchewan. 

An equally outspoken Liberal critic of the Government has been Major 
C. G. Power, a very able and experienced politician, who since he resigned 
from the Ministry of Air in 1944 over the conscription issue has taken 
a strongly independent line. The national weekly with the largest circula- 
tion, Maclean’s Magazine, published from his pen on February 1 an article 
entitled “What ’s Wrong with the Liberals”, and widespread attention was 
attracted to its indictment of the leaders of Canadian Liberalism for their 
alleged betrayal of fundamental principles, and its call for an immediate 
return to the party’s old moorings. 

The present session of Parliament, which began on January 30, is likely 
to be prolonged well beyond midsummer, little progress having been 
made with an extensive programme of legislation, including controversial 
items like the decennial Redistribution Bill, which proposes to increase the 
membership of the House of Commons from 245 to 255. Moreover, the 
budget has still to be presented. Mr. Mackenzie King’s Ministry has no 
longer any marked superiority in debating power, but the discord among its 
opponents enables it to look forward with reasonable assurance to the passage 


of all its major legislation. For example, while the C.C.F. has supported its | 
wheat-marketing legislation and opposed the removal of price controls, the | 


Progressive-Conservatives havetaken a contrary attitude on both these issues. 


The Progressive Conservatives 































HE Progressive-Conservative party, which constitutes the official Oppo- | 


sition, has made some recovery of its fortunes from the low ebb to which 
they fell after the retirement of Lord Bennett. For some years thereafter, 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons and unimproving changes in 
leadership made the party deplorably ineffective in the performance of the 
normal duties of an Opposition. But under its new leader, Mr. John Bracken, 
it secured at the general election of 1944 a much needed reinforcement of 
both the numbers and the quality of its representatives in the House, and 
their recent parliamentary performances have done something to restore the 
prestige of the party in the public mind. 

The personality of a party’s leader, however, is a very important factor in 
Canadian politics, and Mr. Bracken has still to convince the country that he 
would be a satisfactory and competent Prime Minister. His assets are 
unquestioned political integrity, tireless industry, devotion to duty and an 
expert knowledge of farming problems; but against these must be set his 
somewhat pedestrian gifts as a debater in Parliament and a broadcaster, his 
lack of colourful personality and his imperfect knowledge of international 
problems. Moreover, as the leader of the traditionally high-protectionist 
party of Canada, he is placed in a difficult position by his earlier record, when 
he was Premier of Manitoba and a strong advocate of low tariffs. This 
advocacy he has not repudiated, and not long ago he shocked extreme 
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protectionists among his followers by a blunt declaration that Canada could 
never prosper under a policy of economic nationalism. 

A restatement of the party’s programme at the recent meeting of its 
national association revealed a considerable measure of identity with the 
programme of the Liberals. Greater emphasis was placed, however, upon the 
need for close co-operation with the other nations of the British Common- 
wealth; and for the balance of the session the party is expected to arraign the 
Government as half-hearted defenders of the system of free enterprise, upon 
which they have seriously encroached through such institutions as the 
Canadian Film Board, the Canadian Information Service and the Polymer 
(Synthetic Rubber) Corporation. But before another general election comes 
round Mr. Bracken and his party, if they are to hope for victory, must con- 
vince the voters that their policies are based upon firm principles by which they 
will stand or fall and that they are not opportunists seeking office at any cost. 


The Socialists 


F the three Left factions—the socialist C.C.F., the Social Credit group 

and the Communists, now disguised under the title of Labor-Progressives 
—the C.C.F. has by far the largest popular following. It has a very valuable 
possession in its Federal leader, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, who maintains his 
reputation as one of the ablest parliamentarians in the House of Commons. 
But it cannot offer any really formidable challenge to the two senior parties 
until it can attract some reasonable measure of voting support in Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces, which between them will return almost two-thirds 
of the members of the next House of Commons. 

The support for its socialist programme has always been strongest in the 
urban centres and mining communities, but by a curious trick of fortune 
the first chance of a practical application of its programme was given by 
rural votes, when in 1944 a large number of the farmers of Saskatchewan, 
disgusted with the methods of the local Liberal political machine, decided 
to forswear their traditional belief in rugged individualism and to give 
a mandate to a socialist Ministry. Its head is a Scottish-born clergyman, 
Mr. T. O. Douglas, who first made his mark in the Federal Parliament as an 
excellent debater and has transformed himself into a very resourceful poli- 
tician. He and his Ministry have made an honest effort to fulfil their pre- 
election pledges to build a new economic order for Saskatchewan on collecti- 
vist lines. They have inaugurated a State medical service, they are gradually 
acquiring all the power plants in the province for a Power Commission which 
they have created, and they have established State corporations which handle 
housing, different kinds of insurance and bus services, and boards which 
market fish and furs and engage in the production and sale of timber. They 
have also embarked upon a series of State-owned enterprises for the manu- 
facture of woollen goods, footwear, boxes, clay and leather products. They 
claim that, having now overcome the difficulties which were responsible for 
losses in the initial stage of these enterprises, they can now show profitable 
returns for most of them. 

It is true that their critics challenge the soundness of their accounting 
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methods, but on the evidence of by-elections the farmers themselves, who 
welcome any measures tending to emancipate them from dependence for 
most of their purchases upon the protected manufacturers of eastern Canada, 
seem to be well satisfied with the achievements and general record of the 
Douglas Ministry. It has been very fortunate in securing favourable con- 
ditions, such as good crops and high purchasing power in the rural areas, 
for the start of its collectivist experiments, which may have to face severer 
tests inthe future. Saskatchewan is now the working laboratory for socialism 
in Canada. The results achieved there, which are being watched with anxious 
interest by the financial and industrial leaders of eastern Canada, will be 
a very important factor in the future fortunes of the C.C.F. 


The Imperialism of Social Credit 


CINCE 1935 the Social Credit party has controlled the provincial govern- 
ment of Alberta and carried at successive elections the great majority of the 

Federal seats in the province. In the provincial arena its Ministries have 

given progressive and reasonably efficient administration, but the much 

advertised system of Social Credit, which was to have been a panacea for all 

the economic woes of the people of Alberta, still awaits inauguration. Its 

failure to materialize is attributed by its devotees to a sinister conspiracy of 
the Federal Government, hostile financial interests and a biased judiciary, 

which has pronounced unconstitutional a substantial volume of legislation 

enacted by the legislature of Alberta about monetary policy and other matters. 

Scant credit, however, has accrued to the Social Credit party from the per- 

formances of its representatives in the Federal Parliament. Harping perpetu- 

ally on the thesis that an evil gang of selfish international financiers, chiefly 

Jews, have organized an oppressive and baneful domination over the fortunes 

of all mankind, and that the United Nations and all the organizations affiliated 

to it are simply instruments for preserving that selfish ascendancy, they are’ 
violent opponents of internationalism in any shape or form, fervent imperial- 
ists, and sometimes anti-Semitists, while they are also staunch defenders of 
the system of free enterprise and enemies of State socialism. To general 
debates the contribution of the average Social Credit member at Ottawa has 
so far been puerile. 

Until about a year ago the Social Credit party had made no serious headway 
outside Alberta, but it has now evolved a nationwide organization and it 
seems to have made a large number of converts in French-Canada, where 
some of the younger Roman Catholic clergy have become attracted by its 
strange creed. Evidence of this trend was forthcoming last October, when 
the Pontiac division of Quebec, always regarded as a stronghold of Liberal- 
ism, was unexpectedly captured from the Government by a youthful candi- 
date, the nominee of a local organization called ““L’Union des Electeurs du 
Pontiac”, who professed allegiance to the Social Credit faith. His success 
encouraged the formation of similar organizations in numerous other con- 
stituencies in Quebec; and although no formal tie with the Social Credit 
party has yet been acknowledged, the framework of a sympathetic faction 
in French-Canada is in process of construction. 
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Liberal papers like the Winnipeg Free Press allege that the leaders of the 
Progressive-Conservative party are keenly interested in this development 
and are giving to it surreptitious encouragement with the idea of forming 
a working alliance with the Social Credit elements at the next general election. 
Any move for political co-operation with such rabid financial heretics would 
assuredly shock the bankers and financiers of the Progressive-Conservative 
party, but they could be reminded that, after all, the Social Credit men have 
been content with theoretical expositions of their heresies and are valiant 
champions of the system of free enterprise and of the maintenance of Canada’s 
ties with Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth. The open disclosure of 
a co-operative alliance between the two parties, however, would strain the 
allegiance of numerous adherents of both. 

The Labor-Progressive party has no longer any representation at Ottawa, 
as it failed at a recent by-election to hold the seat in Montreal vacated by the 
expulsion from the House of Commons of its solitary spokesman, Mr. Fred 
Rose, as the result of his sentence toa long term of imprisonment for activities 
in espionage as an agent of the Russian embassy. The proven complicity of 
Mr. Rose and other Communist leaders in such disloyal intrigues has brought 
grave discredit upon their party and caused some withdrawals from it. 
Nevertheless it retains the allegiance of a hard core of fanatics, who seem 
to have ample funds for their propaganda and who at the moment are devot- 
ing their chief energies to a continuous crusade against the C.C.F. and to 
a defence of the international policies of the Soviet Government. 


Dominion-Provincial Finance 


R. MACKENZIE KING’S Ministry can record some progress on 

the lines authorized by the last budget towards its goal of a drastic 
readjustment of the existing financial arrangements between the Dominionand 
the provinces, for the purpose of carrying out its programme of social 
security. By raising progressively the scale of the per-capita subsidies from 
the Federal Treasury, which it offers to the provinces as a compensation for 
their complete withdrawal from the fields of income taxation and death 
duties, it has secured the assent—qualified in some cases—of six of the nine 
provincial Ministries to new, separate agreements which have been drafted. 
It has still to win the acquiescence of the Liberal Ministry of Nova Scotia, 
the Progressive-Conservative Ministry of Ontario and the Union Nationale 
Ministry of Quebec. Further concessions might bring the Nova Scotian 
Ministry into line, but there is little prospect of overcoming the objections 
of the Governments of Ontario and Quebec to proposals which in their view 
would result in such an aggrandizement of the Federal authority that it would 
undermine the basic structure of Confederation. And any new arrangement 
from which two provinces containing more than 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Dominion and an even larger proportion of its wealth are excluded 
cannot yield much gain. 


Canada, 
April 1947. 
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THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 


N March 10 Mr. W. J. McKell was sworn in as Governor General of 

the Commonwealth of Australia. He is the second Australian to be 
appointed to this position. The first, Sir Isaac Isaacs, was appointed in 1930 
on the advice of the then Labour Party Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin. The 
appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs was criticized because he was an Australian; 
the view was then widely held in Australia that the tradition of appointing 
an Englishman to this post was better calculated to preserve the office as 
a symbol of the Crown and of British Commonwealth relations. It is signifi- 
cant of the development in Australian nationalism since that date that most 
critics of the recent appointment expressly disclaimed any opposition to 
the appointment ofan Australian. Their criticism, which is endorsed—accord- 
ing to public opinion polls—by a majority of Australians, is based on Mr. 
McKell’s position as a public man. 

Mr. McKell is a New South Wales citizen of Scottish ancestry who for 
more than twenty years has been an active member of the New South Wales 
Labour Party. During this period he raised himself from humble origins to 
be a member of the New South Wales Bar and Premier of his State. His 
legal career, however, has been subordinate to his political career. The 
strength of his attachment to the politics of his State was indicated by the 
fact that in the party caucus he participated in the lobbying and voting for 
the appointment of his successor as Premier of New South Wales, even after 
the announcement that Mr. Chifley, the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, had recommended his appointment as Governor-General. 

It is felt that the appointment of an active party politician with a political 
history such as that of Mr. McKell may tend seriously to impair the prestige 
and dignity of the office of Governor-General. The office requires for its 
proper performance an incumbent who can be in fact politically neutral, so 
far as that is given to any man, and who is regarded by the people and the 
political parties as politically neutral. It also requires an incumbent who by 
reason of his services to the community commands the respect of all sections 
of the public. At the time of his appointment Mr. McKell did not satisfy 
these requirements. 

It is not impossible for a man who has been an active politician to acquire 
a neutral attitude towards political conflicts. Active political leaders ap- 
pointed to high judicial positions such as the High Court of Australia 
habitually do this. In Western Australia the Lieutenant-Governor since 1933 
has been Sir James Mitchell, previously Nationalist Party Premier of that 
State. He was appointed by a Labour Party Government and no appointment 
of a Governor has since been made; Sir James Mitchell has ever since dis- 
charged the duties of Governor with complete satisfaction to the people 
of that State. 
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Now that Mr. McKell has been appointed, most of those who opposed 
the appointment take the attitude that he is the King’s representative and 
as such entitled to the same respect as was accorded to his predecessors. 
The Opposition leaders have made it plain that, while conceding the constitu- 
tional right of Mr. Chifley to advise this appointment, they consider them- 
selves equally entitled to advise its rescission when they are in a position to do 
so. However, they have not stated that they will necessarily act in this manner. 

Although the possibility of appointment of Australians to the Governor- 
Generalship and as State Governors must now be taken as accepted by large 
numbers of Australians, a consideration of the debates over the appointment 
of Mr. McKell suggests that there are many advantages in appointing to 
such positions eminent public men from Great Britain or the other Do- 
minions. Mr. Chifley was very hard put to it to discover an Australian whose 
general social outlook was sympathetic towards the Labour party, whose 
personal character and achievements were such that even Labour party 
followers would applaud his appointment, and who was willing to accept 
the position. The symbolic advantages of choosing a Governor-General 
from some other part of the British Commonwealth are obvious; it would 
seem that even considerations of political expediency might make such a 
choice wise. 

As a footnote, it may be recalled that, in 1946, Australians were appointed 
Governors of Queensland and New South Wales, on the advice of Labour 
Party Premiers. The appointees—Sir John Northcott and Sir John Lavarack 
—were distinguished soldiers who had never been associated with politics, 
and the appointments were generally approved. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


HE industrial situation continues to be the main topic of parliamentary 
and press discussion, and the incidence of industrial disputes continues 
to be high. Sporadic mine stoppages have continued. The metal-trades 
strike in Victoria had continued for seven months when this was being 
written; in addition to direct stoppages of output, this strike has caused 
a gradual running-down of other industries and of transport through lack 
of repairs and replacements. Several hold-ups have occurred on the 
Commonwealth-owned transcontinental “railway, and have prevented the 
transport of Leigh Creek coal to Adelaide. In Sydney, waterside workers 
refused to work overtime, were suspended by the Stevedoring Industry 
Commission, and finally resumed work on a compromise agreement only 
after the development of a shipping bottleneck whose effects still continue. 
Besides these and other present disputes, larger ones threaten. The Austra- 
lian Workers’ Union is the largest single union in Australia and has con- 
siderable influence in Federal, Queensland and Western Australian politics; 
it is not affiliated with the Australasian Council of Trade Unions and has 
a tradition of moderation and support for arbitration. In February the 
A.W.U. instructed its Queensland members not to accept work for more 
than forty hours per week after March 15. This Union’s executive has also 
reaffirmed statements which its general secretary, Mr. Fallon, made last year, 
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to the effect that the A.W.U. does not regard arbitration as the sole legitimate 
method of obtaining industrial demands and is prepared on some occasions 
to use direct action. 

These disputes continue to exist in conditions of labour shortage. Al- 
though up to 30,000 workers may have been directly or indirectly thrown 
out of their accustomed employment by the Victorian metal-trades strike 
alone, unemployment continues throughout Australia to be at a very low 
level.* A vivid example of the kind of thing happening was recently dis- 
closed when the winner of a handsome prize in a radio “quiz” competition 
turned out to be an engineer, thrown out of work by the Victorian strike, 
who had obtained employment as a temporary warder at Pentridge jail. In 
these circumstances many trade unionists feel that as a matter of tactics they | 
ought to press their claims now with the utmost determination.} 

The position in the metal trades is typical. In every State except Victoria, 
and in many Victorian country towns, the unions concerned—of which the 
two largest have Communist executives—have obtained by bargaining with 
individual employers in heavy industry considerable wage increases, some 
of which may have been granted in breach of the wage-pegging regulations.¢ 
A strike, a lock-out—since called off—and shut-downs caused by the strike 
have happened in Victoria because a majority of Melbourne ironmasters 
objected to this piecemeal process of gaining concessions, which side-tracked 
the Arbitration Court and was in some cases, or in some degree, illegal. 


Arbitration under Fire 


NDER these conditions the Federal Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 

tion and State industrial tribunals have been working under great strain. 
A majority of union claims are made in the form of plaints before industrial | 
tribunals, in accordance with the general policy of the Labour party, of most 
unions, and of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions (A.C.T.U.). These 
detailed plaints take up much of the time of the tribunals, and, in particular, 
of the Federal Arbitration Court. The Federal Court also has before it the | 
long-drawn-out forty-hour-week claim and the claim for an increase in the | 
basic wage; and the unions, supported by certain State Governments, have 
refused to agree to a joint hearing of those two claims. It is particularly 
unfortunate that at this stage in the Court’s history its membership should 
have been reduced by resignations and illnesses from a possible seven to four 
active members, and that the Government should have failed to take any 
steps to appoint fresh members. 

The delays thus caused in reaching decisions, the long technical arguments © 
over procedure, and by contrast the swift success obtained in many cases by — 
direct action, have aroused dissatisfaction with the existing arbitration system. 
The grounds of the dissatisfaction, and the suggested remedies, vary greatly. 

* For the quarter ended March 31, 1947, about 1°4 per cent of trade unionists were 
unemployed, compared with 9 per cent in 1938. 

t+ See THE Rounp Tasie, No. 146, March 1947, pp. 189-90. 

£ See ibid., pp. 190-3. The regulations have since been further amended to give the 


Arbitration Court wide powers of increasing basic and marginal rates, but they still fetter 
increase by private negotiation. 


. 
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One view is that arbitration is being weakened because Governments do not 
attempt to enforce the legal sanctions of the system, or even to protect the 
tribunals from attempted coercion. It has now become common for power- 
ful unions to announce that unless the Arbitration Court grants a demand 
they will take strike action. 

The A.C.T.U. decided to hold a one-day general strike on May 1 if the 
Court decided to hear the forty-hour-week and the basic-wage cases together. 
The Court subsequently decided by majority to hear the cases separately, so 
the A.C.T.U. called off the proposed strike, though some of its member 
unions wanted to carry on with the strike unless the Court had in the mean- 
time granted a forty-hour week. 

Australia has seven different industrial codes—those of the six States and 
the Federal system. The laws of Western Australia and South Australia 
unconditionally prohibit strikes and lock-outs, under pain of heavy penalties 
on individuals, association officials and associations concerned. Queensland 
law prohibits strikes and lock-outs, under similar penalties, unless they have 
been authorized by secret ballot of the relevant association. New South 
Wales law also penalizes strikes and lock-outs, but only when made against an 
existing Industrial Court award; provision is made for termination of awards 
more than a year old by secret ballot of the association concerned. All 
these States have the system of Industrial Courts, adjudicating in disputes 
analogously with judicial procedure. Tasmanian law prohibits strikes and 
lock-outs against awards, with appropriate penalties. Victoria has no general 
prohibition of strikes and lock-outs.* The two last-named States have the 
system of wages boards for each main industry, consisting of employers’ and 
employees’ representatives and an independent chairman, which make awards 
without necessarily waiting for disputes to develop. 

The Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Act contains no general pro- 
hibition of or penalties on strikes or lock-outs, but officials of unions who 
advise their members not to accept employment on the terms of applicable 
Federal awards commit punishable offences, striking unions may have their 
awards suspended and in some cases striking unions may be de-registered. 
The Federal system is on the lines of a Court determining a dispute. The 
Constitution requires that an inter-State dispute must exist as the basis for 
Federal action, and that an impartial arbitrator should settle the dispute, but 
it does not require that the arbitrator should be a lawyer or should follow 
the procedure of a Court of law. 

A majority of unions are subject to Federal awards. The High Court has 
held that the Federal Act and awards made under it exclude the operation 
of State law, so that the State laws mentioned above do not apply to unions 
under Federal awards. Hence it can be seen that the question whether a par- 
ticular strike is illegal, or whether punitive action can be taken against 
associations or individuals, is sometimes difficult to determine. There can 
be no question that, in some of the recent troubles, officials of unions bound 
by Federal awards have laid themselves open to prosecution under the 
Federal Act, but no such action has been taken. 


* A State award may be suspended if a union strikes against it. 
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The Opposition attitude is that it ought to be taken, and that the Act 
should be so amended as to tighten up punitive provisions, or to permit the 
more stringent State laws to apply to such situations. They point to the 
success of Mr. Hanlon, Labour Premier of Queensland, in ending a meat- 
workers’ strike in that State last year by the mere threat of holding a secret 
ballot under the terms of the State Act. The Federal Government says that 
punitive action against masses of workers is impossible, and that punitive 
action against leaders only embitters and prolongs the trouble, as was shown 
by cases under the Hughes and Bruce-Page régimes when more draconian 
provisions existed in the Federal law. 


An Amending Act 


HE practical difficulties in the way of enforcing sanctions against strikes 

and lock-outs are substantial. The Chifley Government is necessarily 
influenced, however, not only by those difficulties, but also by the fact that 
such sanctions are disliked by many of the powerful trade-union leaders who 
are members, or supporters, of the Australian Labour Party. Hence Mr. 
Chifley and his Attorney-General, Dr. Evatt, have brought down an amend- 
ing Arbitration Act which embodies the principal trade-union and Labour 
party theory on this matter—that industrial arbitration should be speedier, 
less formal and less like the proceedings of ordinary Courts of law. 

It is inevitable that the Federal system should have a considerable legalistic 
element, since it depends upon section 51 of the Federal Constitution—‘“the 
Parliament shall have power to make laws... with respect to conciliation 
and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of any one State”—every substantive word in 
which has been the subject of many decisions of the High Court. It has also 
been necessary to give Arbitration Court judges life tenure in order to enable 
the Court to enforce its awards, since enforcement is a judicial function 
within the meaning of section 71 of the Constitution and attracts the require- 
ment of life tenure prescribed by section 72. Hence it has been natural, 
though not constitutionally obligatory, to require the appointment of lawyers 
as judges of the Court; the amending Act preserves this requirement. 

These judges have in turn created a formidable body of industrial juris- 
prudence, developed from case to case in the tradition of English judicial 
technique, and to be found in the many volumes of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Reports. 

The High Court has held that in making awards the Arbitration Court is 
more akin toa legislative body than to an ordinary Court, and the Arbitration 
Court judges have been well aware that doctrines of precedent can have only 
a limited application in this field. The Arbitration Act has always empowered 
them to use Conciliation Commissioners and Boards of Reference for fact- 
finding and for bringing parties together in conference to achieve voluntary 
agreement, and they have freely used these less formal techniques. However, 
in default of agreement between unions and employers, the case has hitherto 
had to go before the Court, and immediately it takes on the appearance of 
ordinary litigation. The judges sit wigged and gowned; the parties are 
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frequently represented by leading counsel similarly attired; examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses, the citation of authority and argument— 
sometimes extremely tedious—follow the accustomed course. 

One cannot blame any particular person’or group for this state of affairs. 
Unions and employers’ associations having the means to do so inevitably 
brief the best brains available, and experience of the advocacy of laymen— 
sometimes employed by unions—has shown that they are apt to have less 
sense of the cogency of evidence than barristers, and to waste even more 
time on argument connected with facts than barristers sometimes waste on 
arguments over legal technicalities. But the resulting delays and the untelli- 
gibility of legal detail to laymen have contributed to industrial unrest, and 
have assisted the Communist and Left-wing Labour Party groups who con- 
demn the whole system as weighted against the workers and intended to 
preserve capitalism. 

The amending Act brought down by Dr. Evatt does not introduce revolu- 
tionary changes; the Constitution as interpreted by the High Court does not 
permit any radical departure, and for this reason many proposals suggested 
by the A.C.T.U, have not been adopted. The Government has also rejected 
the suggestion of the A.C.T.U. that the existing punitive clauses be repealed. 
The principal alterations are: 

to increase from three to fifteen the number of conciliation commissioners 

appointed under the Act; 

to give those commissioners power to make awards other than awards changing 

basic rates and hours; 

to reduce correspondingly the responsibilities of the Judges, who will now be 

concerned chiefly with questions of law, enforcement of awards, and deter- 
mination of basic rates and hours; 

and to restrict, so far as is constitutionally possible, appeals from the Arbitration 

Court to the High Court.* 


In keeping with their increased responsibilities, the Conciliation Commis- 
sioners are now removable only on address from both Houses of Parliament, 
but are subject to retirement at the age of 65. Conciliation commissioners 
are not necessarily laymen, but usually laymen are appointed to this post, and 
the intention of the Chifley Government is to appoint laymen. 


Lack of Uniformity 


HE Government is therefore pinning its faith to the hope that non- 
lawyers, given judicial tenure, will be able to proceed with the informa- 

lity and speed which have in the past characterized the conciliatory activity 
of commissioners, will as in the past make conciliation or the encouragement 
of voluntary agreement their first aim, but will be able if necessary to make 
awards in most cases without having to undertake much further investigation 
of the issue in dispute than they have undertaken at the conciliation stage. 
A further amendment establishes a Bureau of Research and Statistics, 


* The Act purports to abolish appeals, but the Constitution preserves the power of 
the High Court, by writ of prohibition, to prevent the Arbitration Court from exceeding 
its jurisdiction, and this operates as a limited kind of appeal. 
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under the direction of the Chief Judge. This is a valuable innovation. One 
of the major difficulties of industrial arbitration is that the arbitrator needs 
extensive and accurate information about the economic condition of the 
community, and objective forecasts of economic probabilities, made by dis- 
interested specialists. The Federal Court has been handicapped by having 
to rely on the parties to a dispute to put before it evidence on these matters, 

Critics of the amendments urge five main points. First, changes in pro- 
cedure cannot be effective unless the unions develop a greater willingness to 
abide by awards, or are coerced into doing so. Secondly, the Chifley Govern- 
ment is likely to appoint as Conciliation Commissioners men who have been 
Labour party supporters or union officials and who may be or appear to be 
biased against employers. Thirdly, conciliation commissioners will tend to 
give snap decisions. Fourthly, conciliation commissioners will tend to make 
awards providing different margins for skill, &c., in similar industries, so 
increasing the complexity of industrial law and leading to further industrial 
unrest.* Fifthly, the possibility of the Court’s providing guiding principles 
for conciliation commissioners and State tribunals is materially reduced. 

Another development in both State and Federal spheres is the creation 
of special tribunals, outside the general arbitration systems, to deal with 
industries alleged to present peculiar problems. These Commissions deter- 
mine hours and wages, but they also have positive administrative duties; for 
example, the Stevedoring Industry Commission has the duty of providing 
attendance money for wharf labourers who after a call-up are not assigned 
to work, of improving amenities and of “decasualizing” the industry. 
The danger of such special tribunals is that they will settle conditions ‘in 
their industries without regard to standards outside that industry and without 
regard to the general level of the country’s prosperity. This danger is already 
implicit in the existence of separate State and Federal arbitration systems. 

The Parliaments themselves at times undertake the regulation of conditions 
of employment; New South Wales and Queensland have recently passed 
legislation to establish a forty-hour week in the industries of those States 
not subject to Federal awards, as previously they had established the forty- 
four-hour week. In view of current criticism of these tendencies towards 
fragmentation of industrial control, and especially of parliamentary action in 
the field, it is interesting to recall that a number of eminent Arbitration Court 
judges of the past have said that the need for uniformity and the legislative 
nature of the function make it desirable that Parliaments rather than Courts 
should establish and change from time to time the basic standards of employ- 
ment. But the Commonwealth Parliament lacks the power to do this, and 
the people have repeatedly refused to give it the power. 


Australia; April 1947. 


* The amending Act requires the Chief Judge to hold conferences of Commissioners 
at least once in every six months; this may help to ensure that a common policy is followed. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT 


To six weeks’ visit of the Royal Family has been an outstanding event 
in the history of the Union of South Africa. From the outset its success 
was assured in the nature of things, and in the event has exceeded every 
expectation. Over 10,000 miles of Union and Rhodesian territory the King, 
the Queen and the two Princesses were received with every demonstration 
of enthusiasm, affection and loyalty. To white, black and brown, to the rural 
backblocks as much as to the cities, to the districts traditionally divided in 
their loyalties between the two main political parties, the Royal Family 
brought home directly the reality of the monarchy. Their graciousness in 
all their dealings, the intimate charm of their own family life, and their keen 
personal interest in the people and affairs of South Africa, evoked a reaction 
of admiration and respect cutting across the prejudices which go so deep in 
this country. 

To say this is not to suggest that a visit such as this could or should affect 
the party political divisions by which the people of this country are attempt- 
ing to work out their destiny. It is over-simplifying a complicated situation 
to assume that the visible presence of the King would to any profound extent 
affect the constitutional implications of the monarchy in the structure of the 
Commonwealth which have been and which will remain a source of con- 
tinual controversy in the Union. At the other end of the scale, the visit did 
not provoke the antagonistic demonstrations—from those of Nationalist 
tendencies or from the Indians—which were expected by some observers. 

The Royal visit has enriched South African experience by a glimpse of 
a gracious way of life remote from the party politics which weigh so heavily 
on our country, and it would be unwise, as well as futile, to attempt to assess 
the effect of the visit in terms of party political votes. 


Ripples from Lake Success 


rots and during the Royal Visit, Parliament, which is still in session, 
tackled a programme which included a number of questions going to the 
roots of affairs in this country. The rough treatment which South Africa 
received at the hands of the United Nations* stimulated a not unnatural 
reaction, which was expressed by Dr. Malan in what amounted to a motion 
of no confidence in the policies and tactics of General Smuts at Lake Success. 
The Nationalists, taking advantage of the general South African opinion 
that this country was unjustly treated by an uninformed or prejudiced 
majority at the United Nations, advocated a blunt refusal to comply with the 
latter’s requests, namely, that the Union should submit trusteeship proposals 
for South-West Africa and that the Union Government should join with the 
Government of India in reporting at the next meeting of the General 


* See THE Rounp Tasie, No. 146, March 1947, pp. 133-8. 
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Assembly on the measures taken to bring the treatment of, Indians in the 
Union into line with “the agreement concluded between the two govern- 
ments and the relevant provisions of the charter’. 

The majority, led by General Smuts, and following the normal party lines 
of division on colour questions, felt that nothing was to be gained by an 
attitude of outright defiance, and nothing lost by a more conciliatory attitude. 
The defeat of Dr. Malan’s motion was followed later in the session by an 
almost unanimous decision of the House of Assembly that South-West Africa 
should continue to be administered as an integral part of the Union, and that 
provision should be made for the representation of the territory in the 
Parliament of the Union, but that the Union should submit reports on its 
administration of South-West Africa to the United Nations as it used to do 
to the Mandates Commission of the League. 

An organized and widely supported boycott of Indian traders in the 
Transvaal has followed trade sanctions imposed by India, which have directly 
affected South African farmers by withholding practically the whole of the 
supply of bags for mealies. The boycott has had some ugly repercussions 
and racial passions have been fanned. While, however, the principle of a 
boycott is rejected by most sections of South African opinion, in practice 
it has undoubtedly been effective in persuading at any rate the local Indians 
that trade sanctions by one nation against another are a double-edged sword. 
At the time of writing, the Prime Minister has been able to permit himself 
some cautious remarks which hint that discussions with India are possible. 

Generally speaking the Nationalists are pleased with themselves—not 
without some reason. The victory at Hottentots-Holland* was undoubtedly 
a marked setback for the United party. It was followed by the announcement 
that Mr. Havenga, the former Minister of Finance under General Hertzog, 
and the present leader of the Afrikaner party, had joined the Nationalist 
party, apparently unconditionally. The direct strength of the Afrikaner 
party is not great, but it can form a bridge over which the Ossewa Brandwag, 
the Grey Shirts and Mr. Pirow’s Nieuw Order can rejoin Dr. Malan. The 
Nationalists also place great faith in the appeal that Mr. Havenga might have, 
as a “moderate”’, to the English-speaking section. 

The Nationalists won another by-election at Wolmaransstad which, al- 
though not nearly as significant as Hottentots-Holland, indicates the progress 
the Nationalists are making in the rural areas. There is ample evidence that, 
particularly since the United Nations debates, the appeal of the Nationalists 
to colour prejudice has been making progress, even to a small extent in the 
towns. A recent reaction has been a discreet move from the Labour party 
towards an understanding with the United party, in order to avoid Nationalist 
domination of the next general election. 


Immigration: a Political Issue 


NOTHER main topic of sessional discussion was immigration. The 
Government has embarked on a vigorous policy of introducing people 
from Britain and other European countries. The Opposition is not able to 


* See THE Rounp TaBie, No. 146, March 1947, p. 196. 
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condemn in principle a policy of strengthening the European population of 
this country, but quite obviously Dr. Malan and his colleagues resent the 
idea of bringing to South Africa large numbers of people who will not auto- 
matically agree with the Nationalists’ rather narrow views on racial and 
constitutional issues. Opposition attacks on the policy have therefore been 
directed to questions more of administration than of principle. 

These attacks have found some support outside the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition. The acute shortage of housing, plus the normal prejudices of 
established workers against possible competition from abroad, have raised 
widespread, if rather superficial, doubts about the wisdom of the immigration 
policy. Nevertheless, the Government has insisted on carrying out the 
project of bringing people to this country on a scale unexampled since the 
arrival of the 1820 settlers, and, in spite of the doubters, responsible opinion 
is strongly behind General Smuts on this vital aspect of South African policy. 


The Budget 


HREE salient features characterize the budget for 1947-48. Firstly (as has 

indeed become a commonplace) there is the size of the previous year’s 
surplus. Despite expenditure which is now expected to have exceeded the 
original provision for the year ({122,700,000) by no less than £9,500,000, an 
expected shortfall on revenue account of more than £2,300,000 has been 
converted into an expected surplus of revenue over expenditure amounting 
to £6,300,000. The estimates of the revenue collections have been revised 
upwards from {120,400,000 to no less than £138,600,000. 

This is satisfactory for a double reason, as indicating both a continuance of 
vigorous economic activity and great progress in the alleviation of commo- 
dity shortages. As regards the former of these considerations, it is also 
worthy of remark that economic activity was not merely maintained but 
increased in spite of a serious drought which was responsible for over 
£2 million of last year’s excess expenditure, even though {10 million 
had already been set aside for importing and subsidizing the consumption 
of maize and wheat. As regards the latter consideraton, it is significant 
that imports in 1946 totalled £199 million as compared with {102 
million in the previous year and £85 million in 1944. Customs receipts, 
not very surprisingly, therefore, have contributed over {11 million more 
than they had been expected to do twelve months ago. It would be still more 
satisfactory, however, were it not for the fact that the yield of normal 
income-tax from the gold mines is down by £3 million, and that there is a 
prospect of a decrease perhaps nearly as large again from this source during 
the current year. 

In the second place there is the extent of the scope for tax remissions in 
the budget year 1947-48. There had been fears in some quarters (and, it 
must be admitted, hopes in others) that Mr. Hofmeyr would find difficulty 
in making provision for the payments outstanding on Lease-Lend account. 
Negotiations have now fixed the amount at $100 million, which includes 
outright purchases from the United States as well as Lease-Lend balances. 
To meet a bill for an unexpected £25 million would naturally have severely 
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dislocated Mr. Hofmeyr’s budget calculations; but it turns out that the bill 
was by no means unexpected. That this should not have been generally 
known is not surprising ; for money had been tucked away to meet the greater 
part of these obligations in one or other of the special funds which have 
been a feature of the Union’s attempt to provide greater financial flexibility 
and less detailed parliamentary control of expenditure during the war emer- 
gency. And these same funds, the War Expenses Account and the External 
Procurements Fund, together with the War Stores Disposal Account, are in 
a position to meet the whole balance without further burdening the taxpayer. 

Provision is being made during 1947-48 for total expenditure of just under 
£120 million and the yield of taxation on the existing basis is estimated at 
£138} million. Mr. Hofmeyr intends to sacrifice the whole difference either 
through remission of taxation (to the amount of £15,800,000) or by the 
reduction of public debt (£2,700,000). 

This leads to the third main point of interest—where the reductions in 
taxation are to come. As last year, there is something for everybody, but not 
everybody is equally satisfied with the concessions. Reductions in postage 
rates and a 2d. per gallon reduction in the import duty upon petrol (which 
will be accompanied by a reduction of 1d. in the retail profit margin, thus 
bringing the price of petrol down by 3d. per gallon) are generally welcomed. 
Few grudge the gold mines, faced with serious cost problems due to the 
general rise in prices and wages during the war years, either the modification 
of the formula tax or a more generous amortization allowance. The indivi- 
dual income-taxpayer, on the other hand, seems inclined to look the Minister 
of Finance’s gift horse in the mouth. Rather than be impressed with a 50 per 
cent increase in the rebate for children, he says it only amounts to £2. tos. 
a child in any case, so that an addition to the family would not show much 
profit. 

What has impressed everyone is that Mr. Hofmeyr has abolished the 
excess profits duty and the trade profits special levy completely as from 
July 1, 1946—taxes which it is estimated would have yielded, between them, 
£15,300,000 in 1947-48. As a result, he has been loudly assailed with bring- 
ing in a “rich man’s budget”. This is decidedly unfair. Mr. Hofmeyr has 
never shown himself solicitous of the interests of big business, and an openly 
expressed preference for his predecessor, Mr. Havenga, is by no means 
uncommon in business circles, 

To begin with, the figure of £15,300,000 from the excess profits duty 
and trade profits special levy is a gross figure, and should be reduced by . 
£2,600,000 which will still be collected as arrear payment on profits earned 
before June 30, 1946. This sum is to be devoted to a reduction of the public 
debt. In addition, the rich man, already highly taxed in so far as his riches 
come in the form of income and not of capital appreciation, will find that 
a good deal of what he gains on the E.P.D. roundabouts he loses on the 
super-tax swings—again except in so far as he does not covert into money 
the increase in share prices stimulated by the prospect of higher dividends. 
Mr. Hofmeyr expects to get back £4,250,000 in this way. Finally, in addition 
to the usually noted inequities of these special war-time taxes, there ought 
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perhaps to be some doubt as to whether a considerable proportion of the 
profit on which they were levied represents a genuine profit at all. But this 
leads to some further considerations. 

A weakness of the Government’s case against its critics was an appeal to 
business men (voiced more particularly by the Minister of Posts and Public 
Works and Acting Minister of Economic Development) asking them to 
take advantage of their reduced E.P.D. contributions to cut their rate of 
profit while still affording a satisfactory dividend to their shareholders. The 
sentiment may be unexceptionable, but it is perhaps asking too much of 
human nature to suggest that business men should forgo their profit just 
when the Government allows them to keep it all for themselves. It might 
indeed be asked why, in the past, businesses did not reduce prices to their 
customers and content themselves with a smaller margin of profit, when 
more than three-quarters of the difference would have been contributed by 
the Treasury. 

These questions have been put to business men, and the reply has come 
from some quarters—notably from a very active director of companies who is 
enough of a portent of the “managerial cevolution” to begrudge most in- 
creases of dividends to his shareholders and to deprecate the rise of his 
companies’ shares on the Stock Exchange to what he regards as unjustified 
heights—that they would willingly have cut down their excess profits if it 
had proved practicable. Jt was asserted, however, that it had been made 
impossible by uncertainties of supplies, of replacement values, of wage 
commitments in the face of new wage determinations and of tax obligations, 
together with the administrative burdens of rendering returns to various 
controls and making sure of keeping within the law in such matters as maxi- 
mum price regulations and the demarcation of employment under wage 
determinations. These, it is stated, have precluded all attempt at calculating 
how much prices could have been reduced below the legal maxima (a 
reduction which would have varied with different lines of merchandise) in 
order to cut out, for the benefit of customers, the earning of excess profit. 
In other quarters the desirability of such a policy when supplies are inade- 
quate has been questioned. 


The Taxation of Profits 


HE abolition of the E.P.D. and the trade profits special levy will help 

to remove some of these uncertainties; but if it makes closer calculation 
of anticipated profit margins possible it also does away with some of the 
incentives to making such calculations. Only the reappearance of genuinely 
competitive markets can ensure the reduction of profit margins for which 
the Minister of Posts and Public Works appealed. If the abolition of these 
war-time taxes hastens their reappearance by twelve months—as well it may 
—the sacrifice of revenue involved will have proved amply justified. 

An immediate result of the abolition of liability for these taxes as from 
July 1 last will be a considerable increase in the dividends paid by companies 
which would otherwise have paid large amounts in E.P.D. or trade profits 
special levy. Yet it remains doubtful how far these increased dividends, or 

x 
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the taxes which they replace, represent payments made out of the genuine 
current earnings of the firms concerned. In many instances replacement of 
plant and machinery necessitated by wear and tear and obsolescence has 
unavoidably been on much too low a scale during the past seven years, and 
such financial provision as has been made is often inadequate to meet the 
immensely increased cost of post-war building and post-war equipment. 
Dividends and E.P.D. would appear, in fact, to have been paid in part out 
of capital rather than income. 

One reason for this is the undistributed profits tax, introduced in 1941 and 
specifically designed to encourage the payment to the shareholders of at least 
80 per cent of the profits earned each year. The large number of cases in the 
last two years in which firms, regularly paying good dividends and E.P.D., 
have raised additional capital by new share issues is at any rate a partial 
demonstration of its effects. 

There are strong arguments for a penal tax on undistributed earnings as 
a normal ingredient of tax policy, although the arguments are not all on one 
side. There were no doubt compelling reasons for introducing this tax in 
1941 to ensure that profits were not merely salted away to be distributed at 
a later date when E.P.D. had disappeared and supertax had receded from 
war-time levels. These particular reasons have lost much of their force to-day, 
while the general arguments in favour of such a tax are by no means over- 
whelming in a period of inflation of prices. Mr. Hofmeyr might have done 
well (in spite of the difficulties which would then have had to be overcome 
in making equitable arrangements regarding the taxation of private com- 
panies) if he had on this occasion complemented the abolition of E.P.D. with 
the suspension of the undistributed profits tax. This would have encouraged 
the employment of the amount forgone in taxation for the strengthening of 
reserves and maintenance of capital instead of the payment of dividends. As 
it is, the increased allowance of 15 per cent of the purchase price of new 
machinery, which might be set off against income in the year of purchase, 
and which was conceded in the 1945 budget for two years only, will shortly 
come to an end. 

Union of South Africa, 


April 1947. 








NEW ZEALAND 


INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 


HOUGH neither as numerous nor as grave as in some other countries, 
industrial disputes in New Zealand have been sufficiently numerous in 
the opening months of 1947, and their consequences sufficiently serious, to 
arouse grave public concern, and to pose a major political problem through 
the strain thrown upon the existing machinery for reconciling the interests 
of industrial groups. The Arbitration Court has found itself confronted 
with a problem of recognizing, or refusing to recognize, illegal “adjust- 
ments” of wage rates conceded by employers under the pressure of unions. 
The Railways Industrial Tribunal, one of the statutory bodies created by 
the Government to determine wages and conditions in special fields, refused 
to concede most of the increases in pay applied for at a recent prolonged hear- 
ing, and was harshly criticized by the workers’ organizations for taking 
account of the deteriorating financial position of the railway system. The 
most disturbing topic during the period was the waterfront crisis, which 
brought under fire another statutory tribunal. 

A number of minor disputes have been prevented by concessions, or settled 
by or referred to tribunals set up under war-time regulations. They are 
constituted of an equal number of representatives of workers and employers 
with a chairman normally selected by the Minister of Labour. The decisions 
of such tribunals are legally binding on both parties; but, significantly, the 
Minister has commonly required from both an advance undertaking to accept 
the finding. In most cases the decision has in fact been made by the chair- 
man, usually a Magistrate or a Conciliation Commissioner, and in most cases 
recently it has involved concessions to the workers. 

A trivial question over hours to be worked in “wet” places, initially 
affecting only two men, precipitated a sudden strike on the Waikato coalfield. 
It continued long enough to require the curtailment of Easter train travel, 
and, by limiting the use of steam plants, to make more drastic the restric- 
tions already in force on the use of hydro-electric power. A series of disputes 
over very high special rates of pay demanded by unions for salvage work by 
their members on the inter-colonial liner Wanganella, which ran aground on 
Barrett’s Reef at the entrance to Wellington Harbour on the night of 
January 19 and remained there for eighteen days, held up repair work on the 
ship for some seven weeks after she had been moved into the floating dock 
by officers and officials. One tribunal has already settled the claims of the 
crew. Another at the present time is considering the claims of other workers. 
The owners and underwriters undoubtedly feel that they have been ruthlessly 
exploited and many of the public are inclined to agree with them. 


Effects of Full Employment 
HE special causes of this industrial unrest are to be found in the employ- 
ment situation, in the now-established tradition of the forty-hour week 
and in the reaction to the elections of last year. The employment situation 
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is a source of professed pride to the Government, yet also possibly a source 
of potential danger to the country. The Minister of Employment has 
given the number of notified vacancies at the end of November as 10,800 
for males and 12,531 for females, while only 146 men and 9 women were 
registered as seeking work. Vacancies have since increased in number and 
those seeking work have diminished. Newspaper columns testify to the 
effort to attract workers, especially female workers, by the offer of 
overtime at discretion, good conditions and amenities. Employers are 
in fact forced to bid against one another in terms of amenities, and those 
whose industry is most standardized and whose costs have been longest 
under the critical scrutiny of the Price Tribunal are in the weakest 
position. 

In some employments overtime is desired to maintain earnings near their 
war-time level, in others depleted staffs are making overtime a burden. The 
general application of the forty-hour week is producing a distinction between 
those who can complete their work, including overtime, from Monday to 
Friday, and those who must at times work on Saturday and Sunday, even 
though they work no more than forty hours in the week. Hence recurrent 
disputes over the payment of penal rates for Sunday work even where over- 
time is not involved. 

The discipline and restraint on the part of trade unions which are necessary 
for stability under conditions of full employment are going to be difficult to 
maintain in New Zealand. The narrow victory of the Labour party at the 
1946 elections has apparently increased the tension between moderates and 
less moderates in the parliamentary party and it may be precipitating a 
struggle for power within the ranks of the industrial movement. 

The widening work of the young Institute of Industrial Administration, 
the calls made by progressive employers on the services of the Industrial 
Psychology Division of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the development of personnel work and industrial hygiene, are all signs that 
employers for the most part are keen to have better industrial relations. 
Similar evidence is found in their interest in profit-sharing and incentive 
payment schemes, even though they may not allow sufficiently for the trade 
union point of view on such matters. Yet employers seem to be finding it 
increasingly difficult to express their problems and grievances without inno- 
cently giving umbrage to trade unionists. 

The attempt by the leaders of the Federation of Labour to initiate a group- 
ing of small unions into large bodies* may not only be a means to greater 
influence but may also be planned to prepare for fuller participation of 
workers in industrial management, which would clearly require preparatory 
study by workers. Many Labour leaders and some Labour journals, how- 
ever, still use the terms of the class-struggle between workers and bosses 
in an unregulated economy, and the tone of their discussions seems to have 
sharpened over recent months. Clearly New Zealanders have reached the 
condition of full employment or more without having first acquired the set of 
ideas appropriate to the situation. The result is that the Government is 
* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 146, March 1947, p. 202. 
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confronted with a troublesome problem, most aspects of which are revealed 
in the history of the waterfront dispute. 

It might be pointed out in passing that, even when due allowance is made 
for shortages and dislocation due to war, the difficulties which the Govern- 
ment faces are in part the result of its own policy. Ministers have been reluc- 
tant to accept fully the self-discipline involved in proper co-ordination of 
plans and slow to recognize that when many objectives are pursued too 
intensively they become inconsistent with one another by competing too 
strongly for limited resources of men and materials. The Government talks 
much of planning and co-ordination but is not willing to accept the full 
implications of its own preaching. 


The Waterfront Crisis 


HIS very important episode represented a new phase of a very interesting 

experiment. Under the Waterfront Commission a system of co-opera- 
tive contracting was introduced, shipowners being charged a contract rate 
for each port based on an average rate of work for each type of cargo, plus 
charges for delays or overtime and certain levies to cover administration costs. 
The men are employed at award rates and a profit-and-loss account is pre- 
pared for each ship. “Profit” due to the men working at above ordinary 
efficiency is distributed at three-monthly intervals among the unionists 
who participated in the work, non-unionists being excluded from the dis- 
tribution. Non-unionists are, of course, engaged only when union workers are 
not available. The records of the Commission show that efficiency increased 
in some types of work, principally export loading, and decreased in others,. 
principally unloading. 

The men benefited in the first five years of the scheme by the distribution 
of £660,000 “profits” among some 7,000 unionists, and the current gain 
from this source might be about {40 per man per annum in main ports. 
Shipowners are keenly conscious that by various concessions the costs of 
handling cargo have in fact increased, and they have been critical of union 
demands. Unionists, on the other hand, do not seem to have risen above the 
old spirit of internecine warfare characteristic of pre-Commission days. 

Unionists are expected to report at 8 a.m. each morning and to hold them- 
selves available for engagement for two hours thereafter. Once gangs are 
formed they can be required to work overtime from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Monday to Friday. Until the present crisis they have been required to attend 
for possible engagement on Saturday morning, though they have contended 
that the necessary engagements could be made on Fridays. Hours worked 
by any man vary appreciably from week to week, but not so much from 
month to month. They include a large proportion of overtime at penal 
rates, and average earnings have been high in main ports and lower in-small 
ports where work is more irregular. They have lately been less in either than 
during the latter part of the war period. 

The decision of the Commission guaranteeing work or payment to the 
amount of £25 per four-weekly period for A-class watersiders* was in fact 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 146, March 1947, p. 203. 
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a decision by the Chairman and represented a compromise between the views 
of representatives on the Commission of the shipowners and the workers. 
It would be of some benefit to workers in small ports, of much less benefit 
to unionists in main ports, and was estimated to involve an increased overall 
cost of about £40,000 per annum. A return for the concession was required 
in that the Commission asked for “reasonable” relaxations of customs 
restricting the mobility of workers and a modification of the “spelling” 
system under which, in effect, half of each gang works while the other half 
rests. Established after long struggle these practices were of dubious social 
value, except for special types of work, even when work was highly casual 
and too many men were offering, and were clearly inappropriate to a system 
of Commission control in which union representatives participated, with 
labour decasualized, with man-power short and with an urgent need to speed 
the loading and unloading of shipping. 

The union decision to work only forty hours per week, soon made effec- 
tive in most ports, created such inconveniences that the Government, the 
Federation of Labour and its recently formed affiliate, the Transport Federa- 
tion, were in succession drawn into the struggle. The Prime Minister was 
firm but conciliatory. While the Commission existed the Government must 
support it. Unless normal working were resumed, Commission control with 
its benefits must be terminated. Following an ultimatum issued by him on 
December 30, the powers of the Commission were suspended on January 7, 
and the Minister of Labour assumed responsibility. In effect this would 
mean little until contracts already entered into should run out. Throughout 
the Prime Minister and other Ministers urged that the Commission could 
reconsider its decision and the matter was open for negotiation. But normal 
working must first be resumed. 

The officials and National Council of the Federation of Labour were bound 
as to policy by a resolution of the 1946 Conference of the Federation which 
required all affiliates to exhaust every avenue of negotiation before resorting 
to stoppage of work. Were normal working resumed they offered to conduct 
the case for the watersiders, or to support their case. Conferences between 
the two executive bodies were followed by acrimonious discussions as to 
what had been agreed. The Transport Federation was apparently disposed to 
support the claims of the watersiders but not their methods. The language 
of officials of the Waterside Workers Union and its branches was truculent, 
and indicated an intention of forcing an issue of increased wages and improve- 
ments in conditions upon both the Federation of Labour and the Government. 
They sought support among affiliates of the Federation and secured some. 

Finally an Extraordinary Conference of the Federation of Labour, the 
second in its history, was called for January 21 to deal with what Federation 
officials termed “the most important issue in the history of the Federation 
and of the whole trade-union movement”. After two-and-a-half days’ sharp 
discussion, and as a result of hard fighting by the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers, the Conference supported by a considerable majority the policy of 
the Government and of its own officials. 

Meantime conferences of representatives of the waterside workers, Federa- 
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tion officials, Cabinet Ministers and Labour Members of Parliament resulted 
in the resumption of work after January 17 and the restoration of the 
powers of the Commission. On meeting, however, the members of the 
Commission could not find a basis for agreement and the Chairman offered 
his resignation. Asa “temporary” arrangement the Commission was reconsti- 
tuted with the former General Manager as sole Commissioner. Compromise ~ 
terms were hammered out with the union, the protesting shipowners 
being completely ignored. The men won a guarantee of work or payment 
to the amount of £5 per week, two hours’ pay for attendance without 
engagement, concessions as to engagements for Saturday work and as to 
holiday pay and an assurance that the provision of amenities on the wharves 
would be speeded up. As a consequence the levy on all cargo was raised to 
8d. per hour, and shipowners doubt whether this will cover the costs involved. 

The crisis had merely been the outstanding episode in a period of apparent 
incipient irresponsibility and anarchy in industrial unionism. The Prime 
Minister, acting consistently, had won his main point by concessions which 
made it a Pyrrhic victory. Federation officials had retained their leadership. 
The watersiders, yielding on the prior resumption of work, won less than 
they asked, but the “spelling” system went apparently unchallenged. Their 
demand for increased wage-rates appeared to be partly met by an announce- 
ment by the Minister of Labour that the Government had decided to issue 
a regulation permitting an application to the Arbitration Court for a general 
wage order. 

Stabilization 


HIS announcement may have been due to current discussions of stabiliza- 

tion by the Federation of Labour, which apparently envisaged a general 
increase in all wages. Arbitration Court orders granting increases of this 
type were granted before the introduction of stabilization in December 1942. 
Since 1945 the Court has been able to grant increases only to correct dispari- 
ties and anomalies, and has been guided by a general order setting standard 
rates for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers which it issued at that 
time. Meantime the index-number of money wage-rates has increased some- 
what and new anomalies have developed. Adjustments made in the salaries 
of public servants, teachers and others have not gone unnoticed by unionists, 
even though they represented long-delayed remedies. 

A meeting of the executive and national council of the Federation was 
addressed at length by four Cabinet Ministers, and after discussion a state- 
ment was prepared by a committee and released. It affirmed the continued 
necessity for stabilization controls in view of the accumulation of purchas- 
ing power greatly in excess of the value of goods available from current 
production. It criticized the practice, followed at times by the Price Tri- 
bunal, of meeting rising costs of a manufacturer producing both essential 
and non-essential lines by permitting a widened profit margin on the latter 
to offset a narrowed margin on the former. This practice has also been 
sharply criticized by the Manufacturers’ Federation. 

The statement condemned “‘cost-plus” methods of price-fixing, suggested 
that prices be “based on the costs of the averagely efficient firms in each 
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industry”, with closer examination of the financial position in each case, and 
suggested greater precautions and tighter controls in regard to the subsidies 
which have been so extensively used to hold stable the war-time index of 
prices. It suggested a strengthening of the Tribunal, with a change in per- 
sonnel, increased publicity respecting applications for price increases, and 
opportunities for the Federation to present submissions on any application 
should they desire so to do. 

The statement contended that increased production of essential lines is 
necessary and “‘can be facilitated by the adoption of the new method of price- 
fixing, by giving the workers a financial incentive to produce more, and by 
giving trade unions an opportunity of carrying on production”. Not 
altogether consistently with this, the statement indicated that a case would 
be prepared for a general increase in wages, and later various spokesmen 
indicated that an increase of £1 per week was to be asked for. Clearly this 
would give a strained meaning to “inducement to produce more”. Yet some 
unions and leaders said “nothing less will do”. The National Secretary of the 
Waterside Workers’ Union stated: “The function of the Court has been 
clearly defined. It is not so much to determine wages and conditions as to 
preserve industrial peace. If it wants to do that, the way is obvious.” 


A New Dairy Industry Plan 


HE concession by the Government of penal overtime rates for all week- 
end work in dairy factories naturally led the organizations representing 
farmers to urge upon the Government their claims to recognition in the 
weekly wage allowance which really serves as the basis for guaranteed prices. 
One result of these representations is to be seen in some aspects of the agree- 
ment reached between the Government and the dairy industry, details of 
which were announced by the Prime Minister on April 17. Under the pro- 
posed plan a New Zealand Dairy Industry Commission of seven members 
is to be set up to undertake the buying, handling and selling of dairy produce 
for the export market and to regulate local market costs and distribution. 
The Commission will receive power to determine the guaranteed price as 
on the basis laid down in the present Act, with the proviso that in deter- 
mining the price it will have regard to the general economic stability of New 
Zealand, and, if the Dairy Industry Account is in debit or likely to be in 
debit for the season, then it will first consult with the Minister of Marketing 
before fixing the price. The price so fixed is to be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. The Commission is also to be empowered to reconsider the price 
payable to farmers for the season ending June 30, 1947, after taking into full 
consideration the extension of the forty-hour-week policy. This plan will 
to some extent remove the affairs of the industry from Government control. 
Nevertheless the Commission will be required to “comply with the general 
trade policy of the Government and with any general or special directions 
issued by the Minister in terms of Government policy”. 


New Zealand, 
April 1947: 








What individuals 


or group of people may 


hold Defence Bonds ? 


There are five classifications of those who 
may have holdings up to a total of £2,500, 
for all issues, of one of the finest 
investments in the world—Defence Bonds. 
They are (1) any person in his private 
capacity; (2) parents or guardians on 
behalf of children under seven years of 
age ; (3) trustees ; (4) limited companies ; 
(5) charitable bodies, friendly societies 
and corporate bodies generally. 
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